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THE organization in the National Educational 
Association of a library section marks a notable 
advance in the relations between schools and li- 
braries, and a great step forward in education. 
A first fruit of this was the round table discus- 
sion on libraries and schools at the February 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. at Indianapolis, and at the gen- 
eral conference of the association in Milwaukee 
in July this section will hold its first regular an- 
nual meeting. Each year the relations between 
libraries and schools have become closer, until 
now this relationship is thus officially recog- 
nized. The teacher, from his point of view, has 
been reaching out ‘nto the library field by the 
aid of ‘supplementary reading ” and like meth- 
ods, while the librarian on his part has been 
secking to extend his field of usefulness from 
the adults through the ranks of the children, 
large andsmall. Each profession naturally em- 
phasizes its part of this joint work of education. 

gut let not the librarian magnify his office. His 
work is distinctively supplementary to that of 
the teacher while the child is at school, and 
ina wider sense supplementary of the school 
work after school years throughout life. Like 
the profession of the teacher, the profession 
of the librarian is a worthy and dignified call- 
ing, needing no exaggeration of its functions 
to emphasize its work. Perhaps this word of 
caution is not unneeded, because it is only 
within a few years that the real worthful- 


ness of the library calling has been appreciated. | 


and the emphasis of its importance can easily 
go a bit too far. Taken together, the profession 
of education, which embraces both the callings 
of the teacher and the librarian, does so great a 
work in moulding the future, especially in a 
democratic country like our own, that the value 
of its work cannot be overestimated. 


A QUESTION in school relations often asked is 
how the teacher, or the scholar, can do any 
more work, in reading or otherwise, in the 24 
hours still allotted to the day in the order of the 
universe. The question is not to be stated quite 
inthis way. The problem is one not of addi- 
tion, but of selection. Ruskin says, ‘‘ Do you 
know, if you read this, that you cannot read 


that and here is the whole solution. The 
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field of knowledge has vastly broadened within 
the generation past, and yet it has been found 
that the number of facts to be learned is less 
ratherthan more. Nature interlinks her works, 
and her knowledges, so that a student learns 
now by principles rather than by details no 
longer in history the names of the popes or of 
the revolutionary battles, or in geography a list 
of the cities in a given state, but the general 
course of events and the outline maps of the 
country, into which individual facts can be fitted 
as needed. This should be the key to the 
reading work of the teacher and the specific li- 
brary work in the schools. The use of tools is 
a large part of educational equipment, and here 
a knowledge of books, and of bibliography, 
the key to books, becomes important. Ifa child 
is taught how to get at facts, this is worth ten 
times as much as an attempt to crowd the brain 
with facts, and it can be done with one-tenth the 
labor and in one-tenth the time, if it be done 
properly. 


One of the most valuable features, therefore, 
of library education in the schools should be a 
knowledge of library aids by the teacher and 
by the scholar. It is too much to expect that 
such more or less costly books as the ‘* Ameri- 
can Catalogue,” Poole'’s ‘‘ Index,” Fletcher's 
“A. L. A. Index,” Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Best books,” 


etc., should be in each school library, or that 
schools should be able to subscribe to the ‘‘ An- 
nual catalogue,” the ‘‘ Annual literary index,” 
containing the continuation of the Poole and 
Fletcher lists, the monthly ‘‘ Cumulative index” 
of Mr. Brett (which indexes monthly not 30 
books, as stated in error by Mr. Peoples in the 
February L. j., but 75), the LiprARY JOURNAL, 
the Publishers’ Weekly, etc. But the teacher 
should know and should inform his pupils just 
how to use these tools as found in the library. 
On the other hand, such publications as the 
** List of books for girls and women” — really a 
select and annotated bibliography of the best 
books on all subjects—the annotated list of 
books on fine art and music, expanding one divi- 
sion of that work, the ‘‘ Readers’ guide” in 
political economy, the Sargent and Hewins lists 
of books for children, etc., ete., all of them 
moderate in price, should be in most school li- 
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braries. Moreover, the teacher directly, or by 
proxy of the librarian, should teach a child how 
to use reference books and how to browse among 
other books for himself, so that the ‘‘ informa- 
tion clerk" in the library, useful as that official 
is, would be a ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
rather than a labor-saving machine. But bib- 
liography is never to be confused with the real 
use of books: it is only the box of tools ready 
at the hand of the worker, for real work. 


Tue *‘ tariff on ideas,” as the New York 77ié- 
une puts it, i.e., those provisions in the Ding- 
ley bill imposing a duty of 25 per cent. on books 
hitherto imported free, has been taken through- 
out the country as an affront to education and 
intelligence ; and the authorities at Washington 
have already received an avalanche of protests 
from educational institutions of all kinds, as 
well as from libraries. Every library and every 
teacher is interested in this question, and so far 
as state and local associations and individuals 
have not yet acted, each should address some 
kind of protest to senators and representatives 
against the proposed tax on knowledge. The 
resolutions of members of the American Libra- 
ry Association, printed State the 
case fairly and fully, and furnish an excellent 


elsewhere, 


model or suggestion for such action. 


In view of the excellent work done by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Mr. Crandall, 
since under the new law he accepted that post, 
there should be no doubt of his retention in the 
public service. Mr. Crandall was not the candi- 
date of the library people for this post, and 
was not supported by the LIBRARY JOURNAL, in 
that his appointment at the time was regarded 
as a political one. But he took hold of the 
work with such broad-minded vigor, has organ- 
ized his office with such intelligence and skill, 
and has altogether done so well that he has 
proved himself the man for the place. The 
position is one which should not be the football 
of party politics, and the country would be the 
better served for the next four years if Mr. 
Crandall's experience could be utilized by keep- 
ing him where he is. Librarians should be 
quick to make known the sentiment of the pro- 
fession in this matter by sending to the new 
Public Printer, Frank W. Palmer, prompt let- 
ters of protest against such action as now, 


unfortunately, seems possible. 


AN appreciable saving in time, money, and 
duplicated effort could be made, where a large 
library is cataloged upon cards, if an abbrevi- 
ated guide to the biography or bibliography or 
other source or sources followed in giving the 
form to the entry, were entered upon the back 
of the author card. 

This entry could direct intelligent users of 
the catalog, promptly and unfailingly, to the 
best biographical notice of the author; and it 
would save the cataloger a great deal of the 
useless, wearisome, and disappointing labor of 
search in places where a notice is presumably 
or possibly to be found, but where none will 
be found. 

Is it not evident how much more securely and 
quickly the cataloger can progress if he knows 
upon what foundation his predecessor in the 
current catalog built, and is able to avoid du- 
plicating his search—on the contrary, has a 
marked trail before him to follow ? 

The librarian, in utilizing to its utmost work 
done, by having it once and forall recorded, and 
in eliminating blind or blundering repetition of 
search for a large percentage of new accessions, 
will be, in a sense, *‘ striking from the calendar, 
unknown to-morrow and dead yesterday,” and 
reducing his year to better reckoning. 

MARY IMOGEN CRANDALL. 


A WORD TO CATALOGERS., 


Ir may seem a late appeal for a change in 
an adopted practice, but the usual manner of 
cataloging pseudonyms is open to serious criti- 
cism. Such an author-name is as indivisible as 
the title of the fiction it introduces. Both are 
fictitious, and neither is known in any other 
order than that on the title-page. There is no 
Mr. Twain, Mr. Craddock, and so on. It is 
nonsense to print a directory transposition as 
a guide to names which exist in the thought in 
quite another order. It would be quite as 
reasonable to directory titles, and print in 
our catalogs ‘‘ Copperfield, David"’; ‘‘ Feverel, 
Richard, The ordeal of,” etc. 

It is a little late to suggest such a correction, 
but not so late as it will be five years hence. I 
present it for discussion at any rate. 

Wma. Curtis TAYLOR. 
Ripcey Park, Pa. 


PUBLISHING NOTE. 

Ir is regretted that pressure of other matter 
has made it necessary to defer the publication 
of Mr. Foster's paper on ‘“ Developing a taste 
for good literature” until the May number of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL. Other articles in a 
measure supplementing the topics presented 
in the present School number, will also appear 
in later issues. 
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WORK BETWEEN LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS—A SYMPOSIUM. 


AT WORCESTER, MASS. 
By SAMUEL Swetr GREEN, /i/rarian Free 
Public Library, Worcester. 

In the year 1879 systematic efforts were made 
to bring about a close connection between the 
public library and the grammar schools of the 
city of Worcester. 

The objects of the efforts were twofold, 
namely: to afford aid to teachers and scholars 
in making studies more interesting and profit- 
able, and to raise the standard of the reading 
of children, 

For several years previous to 1879 there had 
been intimate relations between the library and 
the high school, the normal school, and collegi- 
ate institutions. 

Certain obstacles have been encountered in 
doing school-work, but they have been over- 
come, and this work has grown into large pro- 
portions. To-day, during the colder months of 
the year, 2000 volumes belonging to the library 
are in use in school-rooms or homes under the 
supervision of teachers every day that schools 
are open. 

There is, of course, a large use of books by 
children additional to the school use. The gen- 
eral use is looked after at the library with care. 
There seems to be but one opinion among the 
teachers of Worcester regarding the usefulness 
of the work. Work of this kind is facilitated 
and rendered large when, as is the case in 
Worcester, it is encouraged by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Besides the work done with books sent to 
school-houses, there is a very large use by chil- 
dren for school purposes of books within the 
library building. Pupils are there taught how 
to use books in getting information, and, in large 
numbers, make little investigations there every 
day. 

At first books were taken by scholars to and 
from school-houses in lined baskets provided 
by the school department. Now the superin- 


tendent of schools sends a wagon to every 
school-building once in two weeks to bring 
away books that are to be returned and to carry 
books which are wanted. 

A large use is made in doing school-work of 
exhibitions of pictures in the library building. 


The walls of a lecture-hall are cwvered at one 
time with photographs, etchings, ete., illustra 
tive of the civil war, the time selected being 
that at which the pupils have just finished 
studying about the later portions of American 
history. The scenes in which Shakespeare 
moved, fac-similes of the earliest editions of 
his works, and views of London and its famous 
places in the time of Addison are shown at 
times when interest is alive in the works of 
these authors. As I am writing a notable ex 
hibition is going on. Catlin's representations 
of customs among North American Indians, 
Moran's scenes in the Yellowstone Park, a set 
of plates in use in German schools to illustrate 
pictures in natural scenery, and Trouvelot's 
representations of heavenly objects as seen 
through the telescope, have been placed on the 
walls of a large room, and scholars (accompa- 
nied by teachers) from the different school 
buildings come successive days after school, 
that is to say about 4:30 p.m., to see them. 
Such scholars come as wish to; none are obliged 
to come, but large numbers avail themselves 
daily of the privilege offered. The scholar: 
gather in groups about the different sets of pict- 
ures, and the librarian and teachers talk with 
them about the scenes represented. 

The Free Public Library in Worcester was a 
pioneer in bringing about a close connection be- 
tween a public library and schools. It was 
sometime after it began its work before confi 
dence was inspired in authorities in many other 
places to undertake similar work. After a few 
years, however, when success in doing this kind 
of work had become very evident and its use- 
fulness clearly and indisputably demonstrated, 
attention was attracted everywhere, and all 
over the country town and city libraries under- 
took work similar to that done in Worcester, 
and tried, each library in its own way, to make 
themselves useful to teachers and scholars and 
effect as much as possible by working through 
the teachers. 

It would be interesting to show how the work 
started in Worcester and to give particulars in 
regard to its conduct and results, but in such 
an article as this there is room only to make the 
general statements which have been given 
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AT ST. LOUIS, MV. 


By Freperick M. Crunpen, Liérarian Public 
Library, St. Louis. 

Tue St. Louis Public Library was, until two 
years ago last June, a public library only in 
name. The handicap of a subscription fee was 
particularly heavy in the work that a public li- 
brary should do in the schools. Before the fee 
was removed, however, we furnished to schools 
that wished them sets of books —s50 copies of 
a single book, such as Franklin's ‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy,” Scudder’s ‘* Book of folk stories” and 
‘*Book of fables.” That more was not done 
was owing chiefly to the fee, but also to lack of 
active co-operation on the part of teachers. 

Since the library was made free its use by 
children has increased enormously. While the 
total number of cardholders has increased (in 
less than three years) from 5000 to 45,000, the 
enrolment of persons under 17 years has grown 
from about 1000 to 20,000. We send to any 
school that will take them a collection of roo or 
200 books, to be exchanged as often as desired. 
Most of the principals, however, do not care 
to take upon themselves the trouble and respon- 
sibility, and prefer to rely on the delivery 
stations. It is therefore our policy to locate 
delivery stations so that each will be con- 
venient to several large schools. We have now 29 
stations, through which 14,235 volumes were 
issued in February. The issue shows a marked 
increase from month to month. It now con- 
stitutes about ‘4 of the total circulation, and of 
it about 60 % consists of children’s books. 

During the last five months we have registered 
an average of more than 1500 names a month, 
which is about the average for the whole period 
since the library was opened free to the public. 
As readers have come in about as fast as we 
could possibly care for them, we have not found 
it necessary, or, indeed, had time to make special 
efforts in any one direction. We try, however, 
to serve the schools by giving every teacher who 
desires it a ‘‘teacher’s card,” on which six 
books can be drawn at once for school use. 
This is additional to the regular and the ‘‘ extra” 
or ‘‘ non-fiction" card to which every reader is 
entitled. This has been in operation for seven 
months, and 312 teachers have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Our teachers, like teachers all over the coun- 
try, are realizing more and more the value, the 
necessity of books other than text-books ; and I 
hope to see the day when the initiative will come 
from the teacher, as it does now in a few cases — 


when the teacher will agree with the editor of 
the Springfield Republican, that ‘‘ the liking for 
a good book is of vastly more importance to 
youth than a knowledge of equation of pay- 
ments or adverbial elements of the third form.” 
When that truth, with all it implies, has been 
accepted by teachers, superintendents, and 
school directors, the value of our schools wil! 
be doubled through their co-operation with the 
public library. 

Let me add, as a postscript, that we are sup- 
plying four Sunday-schools,three Congregational 
and one Baptist. To three of them a stock of 
books — 200 to one, and 1ooto each of the others 
— was sent, to be changed from time to time ; 
while the fourth makes a weekly requisition for 
books wanted, which are sent on Saturday. 
This school has asked for a stock of books to 
supply a branch library and reading-room, 
which it purposes keeping open every evening 
in the week. 

AT CLEVELAND, O. 
By Linpa A. EAstmMaAn, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Tue co-operation of the library with the 
schools in Cleveland practically began in 1884. 
with the issue of teachers’ cards, entitling the 
holder to draw five books at a time. Some 
three or four years later came the next impor- 
tant step, the issuing of books to the schools, 
in sets of from 20 to 50, to be reissued to the 
pupils ; the results of this plan proved so satis- 
factory to the teachers, in spite of the responsi- 
bility for the books which itentailed, that almost 
from the beginning the demand for books by the 
schools has been greater than the library could 
meet. The best books for children are dupli- 
cated largely for this use; for instance, the shelf 
lists show 1758 copies of * Little women,” and 
several hundred volumes of Pratt's ‘‘ American 
history stories.” 

In issuing books to the schools, the teachers 
are allowed to make their own selection of 
books, so far as is possible and advisable. In 
two or three districts the principals have per- 
sonally overseen the work, as described by one 
of them, Miss Comstock, in last year’s school 
number of the LIBRARY JOURNAL; in most in- 
stances, however, the books for each room are 
in charge of the teacher. This year, one prin- 
cipal has been furnished with 10 copies each of 
the books in the pupils’ reading course pub- 
lished by the Ohio Teachers’ Association, and 
the children of this building are being encour- 
aged in a systematic reading of the course. 


| 


April, 


In two school districts a work has been begun 
which deserves more than the brief mention 
which ic can receive here —I refer to a work 
with the mothers in which the library is taking 
a part, by circulating books on child-training, 
housekeeping and home-making, etc., and which 


may go farther than any work heretofore done | 


in the co-operation of library and school, as it 
brings in a third (or shall I say a first ?) great 
power, the power of the home, and goes back 
of the child, to the parent as affecting the child. 

In the same way as to the day school, books 
are issued to the night schools, to a number of 
boys’ clubs, to Y. M. C. A. classes, and to 
Goodrich House social settlement. 

In January, 1896, the Central High School and 
the library joined hands in establishing a branch 
library for the use of the school. The school 
furnishes the room and the greater number of the 
books, while one of the regular assistants of the 
library has charge of the work, which is done 
according to our regular methods. This branch 
has so grown in importance that it now con- 
tains 3500 volumes belonging to the school, 
and about 1ooo more loaned from the library ; 
each day, while school is in session, books are 
sent out from the main library to fill any tem- 
porary demand. The reports show an average 
daily reference attendance of over 225 through- 
out the past term, and an average daily issue of 
115 books for home use. The reading lists 
which the high school has published for each 
grade, with helpful suggestions about reading, 
have done much to guide the pupils in their 
selection of books. 

The normal school is looking more and more 
to the library as a fruitful resource ; and except- 
ing such books as may be wanted as text- 
books, the library puts no limit on the books 
sent there for actual use. Most encouraging is 
the fact that a realization is very surely grow- 
ing of the importance of a study of juvenile 
literature as a legitimate part of the normal 
school course ; there yet remains to be empha- 
sized the fact that pupils need systematic in- 
struction in the use of books. 

The teachers’ reading-room, equipped with 
the leading school journals and a reference 
library of several hundred pedagogical works, 
has been moved from the school headquarters, 
owing to its overcrowded condition, into the 
alcove of the library, which contains the books 
on education, and this has tended to bring the 
teachers into closer touch with the library. The 


school holiday series of special reading lists 
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| published by the library this year has added 


| 


largely to the use of the library by the schools. 

With the expansion of our branch system, the 
use of the library by the children themselves 
has grown rapidly, as each branch is easily 
available to the pupils of several large school 
buildings. When the new South Side branch 
was opened a few weeks ago, such crowds of chil- 
dren presented themselves that \t became neces- 
sary to send a notice to the schools in that part 
of the city, assigning to each grade one day on 
which the pupils of that grade and none others 
could be registered and given cards ; so far it 
has been impossible to supply books fast enough 
to meet the demands of this branch, and re- 
peatedly comes the word from there, ‘‘ Send 
more juvenile books, there is not a juvenile 
book on the shelves.’ 

During the holiday vacation, and again dur- 
ing the present spring vacation, we advertised 
‘Children's week at the library,” with the re- 
sult that many little folk have sought and found 
One 


much of their vacation pleasure here. 
thing which is sure to lead to a wiser and more 
diversified choice of reading on the part of the 
children has been the bringing together of all of 
the children’s books into what is known as the 
juvenile alcove. This 
contained only the juvenile fiction, and many of 
the 
throughout the library wherever their classifi- 


alcove has heretofore 


best books for young people, scattered 
cation with the subject put them, were practi- 
cally lost to the children. 

A book-mark which originated, like many 
other good things, in Wisconsin, has appealed 
very successfully to Cleveland children with it 
little story. The formation of the children’s li- 
brary league is our latest development for the 
creation of a sentiment of respect for books and 
for careful usage of them; it is in its first in- 
fancy, but it seems to promise a worthy future. 

A plan of organizing reading committees of 
the teachers best qualified to pass judgment on 
every juvenile book put into the library has the 
hearty support of the school authorities, and 
the first steps have been taken toward putting it 
into operation. 

The success of the plan of circulating pictures 
is assured by the co-operation of the superin- 
tendent and the master of drawing of the pub- 
lic schools and of the faculty of the School of 
Art. 

Coming to the higher education, it may be of 
interest to note that books are sent by messen- 


ger from our library to the Hatch Library of 
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Western Reserve University, to supply books 
wanted there, just as they are sent to the branch 
libraries. 

This is the merest outline of a work for which 
there seems to be unlimited possibilities of ex- 
pansion. Is any line of library work better worth 
while ? 

AT DETROIT, MICH. 
By Henry M. Urtiey, Librarian Public 
Library, Detrott. 

Since 1887 the Detroit Public Library has 
supplied books specially for the reading of the 
children of the public schools. The scheme, 
which was begun in a small and experimental 
way, has been extended from time to time, 
until, at the opening of the present year, up- 
wards of j7ooo books are circulated from 55 
school-houses. Books have not been provided 
for the grades below the fourth, but it is not 
improbable that the young children will yet be 
favored in a manner similar to their elders, and 
that every public school inthe city will be made 
a branch of the public library. The books are 
duplicates specially selected for the purpose, 
and the number of copies of each ranges all the 
way from a dozen to a hundred. They were 
carefully chosen with a view to meet all tastes, 
and include the books which have become 
classics by reason of the universal approval of 
young people, and those in which children are 
known to take delight. 

The books are exchanged once in eight weeks, 
or five times during the school year. If re- 
quests come from teachers respecting the as- 
signment of certain books, they are complied 
with ; otherwise the distribution is made by the 
library assistant in charge of this department. 
The task of caring for these books at the school 
is not made irksome to the teachers. They are 
sent out in chests, in which they may be kept in 
the school-room. There is no formality about 
giving them out. Of course, every child in a 
school is personally known to the teacher. No 
guaranty is required. The receipt on file shows 
the whereabouts of every book. If a volume 
is lost or destroyed, the parent of the child is 
expected to pay the cost of replacing it, if able. 
Books in houses in which there are contagious 
diseases are returned directly to the library and 
destroyed. 

When the books are received at the schools 
they are assigned to the different rooms in pro- 
portion to the number of children, and any 
pupil is entitled to draw any one of the books 
to be taken home and kept until read or its re- 
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turn is required by the teacher. A ticket in the 
form of a receipt is made out by the child, giv- 
ing the title of the book, the date when drawn, 
and name of the person drawing. These tick- 
ets are filed in their order. When the book is 
returned, they are transferred to another file, 
and at the end of each month are counted and 
the result entered in a blank form of report, 
which reports are compiled at the library at the 
end of the year and show the school circula- 
tion. Last year this amounted in the 4th grade 
to 19,692; 5th and 6th grades, 20,756; 7th and 
8th grades, 8932; 9th to 12th grades, 43,364; a 
total of 93,744. The reports from the several 
schools show that the comparative use of the 
books bears no uniform relation to the number 
of children in the school. One school, with 
an enrolment more than 40 per cent. greater 
than another, shows less than half its circula- 
tion ; one school shows every pupil to have read 
on the average 8.5 books, another shows an 
average reading of only 2.8. There are two 
grounds of explanation of this discrepancy — 
proximity of the school tothe library, and the 
interest taken by the teachers in the work. 
Children may have library cards and make use 
of the library, and many whose homes are not 
distant and in the more prosperous sections of 
the city, who have read most of the books 
offered them at the schools, choose instead to 
go directly to the library for their books. But 
more than all things else does the interest 
taken by the teachers show itself in the reading 
of the children. Enthusiastic teachers not only 
inspire their pupils with desire to read the 
books sent out to them, but lead them to the 
library and help them to make judicious selec- 
tions. This influence is a matter of common 
observation at the library. It is encouraging 
to note that the interest and enthusiasm among 
teachers are growing. As they see the results 
of the reading of good books in the stimulation 
of the mental activity of the pupils in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and improvement of 
taste, they are more than ever eager to promote 
the good work. 

This system is building up a clientage for the 
public library which will increase as the years 
go on. The habit of reading good books is 
not only one of the best things which the school 
can furnish to the child, but is insuring to the 
public library stanch friends and patrons. In 
very many cases, especially in the poor and 
more remote portions of the city, the books 
taken home from the schools are read by all 
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the members of the family, and in some known 
instances have been the means of inducing the 
taking out of library cards and of advertising 
the library in quarters where it had been hither- 
to unknown or little thought of. 


AT MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
By Mary ELita Dousman, Pudlic Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tue motive which underlies the work done 
in the Milwaukee Public Library may be fitting- 
ly expressed in the words of President Eliot, 
that ‘‘ It is always through the children that 
the best work is to be done for the uplifting of 
any community.” 

There is no age limit, and the library strives 
to win the attention of the youngest through a 
plentiful supply of the best colored picture- 
books obtainable, which it urges parents to take 
home to the little ones. These picture-books 
are also sentin large numbers to kindergartens 
and primary grades, where they are received with 
great delight, one teacher having reported that 
some of her children wept when they were pro- 
moted from the primary grades to others where 
there were no picture-books. As long as there 
is a demand for these books in the intermediate 
grades there seems no reason why a few should 
not be sent for the pleasure of the children who 
still enjoy them. The library has published a 
list of these picture-books which teachers and 
parents find useful in making a selection. The 
number of times these books are issued in the 
primary grades is a matter of surprise even to 
the most sanguine; one teacher issuing 30 books 
over 1600 times during the two months the books 
were retained. Another teacher says, ‘‘After 
once having the books I cannot do without 
them,” and another having a rude and unman- 
nerly class of children says she must have a 
new set of books immediately, as a carefully- 
selected set of stories does much toward teach- 
ing the children to be kind and gentle to one 

another. 

The teachers are urged to come to the library 
to make their own selection of books, but when 
this is not possible they are asked to send lists or 
discuss the special needs of their classes with the 
assistant in charge of the school circulation. To 
keep the resources of the library ever in the 
minds of the teachers a complete catalog of the 
books for young people has been made a part of 
the manual of school instruction, and special ref- 
erence lists have been published on holidays, 
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Washington's birthday, Thanksgiving day, and 
Christmas. 

To still further assist parents and teachers a 
list of 25 best books for primary and intermedi- 
ate grades has recently been published, giving 
the name of publisher and price of book, thus 
assisting those wishing to purchase suitable 
books for home libraries. ‘The list may also be 
used asacall slip at the library, and includes 
such books as Scudder's ‘‘ Verse and prose for 
beginners,” Norton's ‘‘ Heart of oak" books, 
Andrews’ ‘‘Seven little sisters,"’ Schwatka’s 
‘“*Children of the cold,” Stevenson's Child's 
garden of verse,” Eggleston's ** Stories of great 
Americans for little Americans,” ‘' Stories of 
American life and adventure,” and others. 

To show the steady growth of the system of 
circulation of books through the public schools 
of Milwaukee, one has only to glance through 
the annual reports of the library since the plan 
was putin operation in 1888, when the neces- 
sity of making the library better known to 
children living in the outlying districts became 
apparent. 

The library assumed the cost of transportation, 
and the teacher acted as librarian, issuing books 
to such children as were provided with library 
cards, 

During the first year 2235 books were drawn 
by various teachers, and given out 6728 times, 
each volume being read on an average of three 
times during the six weeks the books were re- 
tained. The experiment proved an unqualified 
success, and in order to meet the increasing de- 
mand for books the library board decided to 
expend $500 in duplicating the best books for 
young people. 

During the second year the work was greatly 
extended, taking in almost every school in the 
city, and at the request of the teachers the time 
of retaining books was extended from six weeks 
to two months, and over $1000 was expended 
for duplicates. The hearty co-operation of the 
teachers, the generosity of the board of trustees 
in the matter of buying duplicates, and the en- 
thusiasm and untiring efforts of the superin- 
tendent of the circulating department have made 
it possible to carry on the work to its present 
extent. 

During the year, beginning in September, 
1895, 20,691 books were issued 65,943 times by 
245 teachers in 41 graded schools, three high 
schools, one state normal school, one school for 
the deaf, three Sunday-schools, and two private 


such as Independence day, Memorial day, 


schools. Kooks were also sent to hospitals, 
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homes for the aged, and the state industrial 
school for girls. As soon as one set of books 
was returned from the schools or institutions 
there was an eager demand for ‘‘ more books.” 

The. present year shows a still greater in- 
crease in the work, or as the old man who de- 
livers the books expresses it, ‘‘ They are hun- 
gry for books.” It is indeed true, as the rapid 
increase at the main library testifies. Many a 
child living in the outlying districts, after read- 
ing all the books sent to his school, requests 
the teacher to give him his card that he may 
visit the library — which is probably miles from 
his home —there to still further satisfy his 
‘“*hunger" for more books. 

In addition to the books there is a collection 
of over 2000 mounted pictures which are loaned 
tothe schools. These pictures, which are taken 
from the extra copies of Harper's Weekly, 
London /llustrated News, and other good week- 
lies, are neatly mounted on manilla board. The 
work of cutting and pasting is mainly done by 
the assistants during the summer, when the 
regular work is not so heavy, although teachers 
have offered their services on several occasions 
and at such times have been assisted by their 
pupils. These pictures are sent to the schools 
for the same length of time as the books and 
prove a source of great pleasure to the chil- 
dren. 

AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
By Mary Mepuicort, Xeference Department, 
City Library, Springfield. 

Tue work of our library as an aid to the 
schools of the city has been a growth of years, 
developing with use and further acquaintance 
with its desirability. 

We, of course, provide works on the princi- 
ples of education, and on the theory and art of 
teaching, for the use of instructors; the writings 
of standard educational authors ; pedagogical 
periodicals and reports of the board of educa- 
tion of our own state, the commissioner of edu- 
cation, and others. Also the latest and best 
books of a practical character as they come 
from the press. We furnish many of the best 
books for reading, directly illustrative of the 
various studies pursued in the schools, for col- 
lateral and general study. 

Each teacher is furnished with a personal 
card and also a teacher's card, entitling to the 
use of six books at a time for school-work. 
Pupils of 12 years old and over are also 
entitled to cards for personal use. Teachers 
are invited to furnish in advance the topics 


they propose to give to their classes, and we 
select the best available books upon these top- 
ics, placing them at the disposal of the students 
for use out of school hours. This tends to im- 
provement in the work of the schools, and to 
familiarity with the use of books for purposes 
of study, cultivating habits of investigation, 
which will be of service later on in life. 

To go a little more into detail as to methods: 
We lately placed in the reference-room addi- 
tional shelves which are used exclusively for 
books for classes in the schools; assigning 
special shelves to each class or teacher who 
desires it, and labelling them (in L. B. label- 
holders) with the subject represented on the 
shelf, changing the label when the books or sub- 
jects are changed. As for instance: French 
history, General history, American literature, 
Astronomy, Electricity, Glass-making, etc. 
Thus the scholars soon learn where to go for 
their books, and if they require additional help 
they have only to ask at the reference-desk. 
Sometimes the teachers prefer to make their 
own selections of books. 

For this work we utilize the best material 
that the library can furnish: books, the newest 
encyclopedias, magazine articles, and even 
newspaper cuttings occasionally, especially for 
recent biography. All these are treated as ref- 
erence-books for the time and not allowed to be 
taken home. The scholars are also encouraged 
to search out for themselves books or maga- 
zine articles that will be useful by the aid of 
the catalogs, ‘‘ Poole’s Index,” etc., thus varying 
the methods of study. In our monthly bullet- 
ins we frequently print special lists which are 
of help to them, and we are always glad when 
any of the teachers will aid in the selection of 
the best books for these printed lists. 

We have been very fortunate in the spirit of 
harmony and co-operation between library of- 
ficials and teachers, resulting in mutual benefit. 

Our library is especially well located for the 
work of helping the public schools. It is in 
close proximity to the high school, so that 
often during school hours some of the pupils 
will come in — between two “‘ periods" —to use 
the books set apart for them; and again after 
school closes. In immediate connection with 
the library, and under its management, is the 
Art and Natural History Museum, and the re- 
sources of both collections are available for 


| purposes of school study. 
| From the duplicate geological, mineralogical, 
and lithological specimens in the Natural His- 
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tory Museum, collections have been prepared 
and loaned to the various grammar schools of 
the city. We have prepared and printed in our 
monthly bulletin a selected list of the best books 
in our library to use in connection with the study 


of these specimens, and which may also serveas | 


a guide in the building up of school libraries. 


| 
A course of lectures on natural woods, vege- 


table fibres, and kindred topics is being given 
before the teachers, in the natural history hall, 


and for this, too, we have prepared a list of | 


helpful books, which has been printed for cir- 
culation among the teachers. 

For the weekly lectures or talks on art, given 
to high-school pupils in one of our lecture- 
rooms, we likewise furnish much material in 


the way of illustrative books, both for lecturer 


and pupil. To these may be added the easy 
and practical examination of art objects and 
pictures, and art-books, and of the fuller nat- 
ural history collections. 


CHILDREN’S READING: WHAT 


The teachers bear witness to the usefulness 
of the library in these ways, and to the exten- 
sion of the so-called ‘laboratory method” to 
all branches and grades of study. One of our 
school principals writes: ‘‘The books thus 
supplied in history, geography, and other de- 
| partments of school study are of inestimable 
value, stimulating and developing in the pupils 
a taste for solid literature, and enabling the 
| teachers to give a broader education than could 
possibly be done by the use of text-books and 
oral instruction alone."’ Indeed, he adds that, 
“after having been accustomed for a time to 
this method, he should hardly know what to do 
with his school if he could not avail himself of 
the opportunities for this supplementary use of 
books in connection with the text-books in use.” 

The librarians also notice gradual improve- 
ment in the methods of study in those who 


| come week after week, perhaps year after year, 


to make use of our books fg school-work. 


SOME OF THE TEACHERS SAY. 


By Joun Corron Dana, Librarian Denver Public Library. 


Tue Public Library of Denver is maintained 
by School District No. One; a district embrac- 
ing about half the population of the city and a 
large proportion of its taxable property. It has 
at present an enrolment of about 10,000 chil- 
dren. The library is a part of the district's ed- 
ucational system; and while it serves the public 
as effectively as its resources permit, every care 
is taken to make it popular with the teachers, 
attractive to the children, and adapted generally 
to the needs of the schools. With this end in 
view a great deal of attention has been paid to 
the purchase of books for teachers and pupils, 
and every effort has been made to induce both 
teachers and pupils to make use of the library. 
A recent inquiry showed that of the 700 chil- 
dren in the high school over go ¥ have library 
cards. Of the total books lent for home use 
about one-third are from the juvenile-room, 
which contains about one-fifth of the library's 
lending department. Of the total number of 
visitors to the library —they have averaged for 
a good part of the last winter about 1500 per day 
— nearly 700 are children. 

The library came into existence, as an insti- 
tution of practical use to the schools, about five 
years ago, with about 7500 volumes. Since that 
time its connection with the schools has in- 


creased as rapidly as the growth of volumes on 
the shelves has permitted. It now has 35,000 
volumes, a great many of which are all the 
time in teachers’ and pupils’ hands. Collections 
of from 10 to 50 and 60 volumes are sent to 
teachers’ rooms on their request and largely of 
their own selection, and are kept for one month, 
or six months, or as long as wanted. Teachers 
lend these books for home use, or not, as to 
them seems best. This work in the schools has 
been going on for several years; but to a large 
extent only during the past 12 months. 

The school district itself purchased, four years 
ago, about 3000 volumes of supplementary read- 
ers. This collection it has increased to about 
8000 volumes; the list now including not only 
supplementary readers but a large number of 
books called desk - books, like Matthews's 
American literature,” ‘‘ Portraitsand sketches 
of American authors,” How to teach reading,” 
Dole’s ‘‘ American citizen,” etc. 

The fact that the school district sustains and 
controls the library; that it is under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of schools, and 
that it has been for several years in close touch 
with teachers and pupils, explain$ the interest 
taken by teachers in a circular of inquiry about 
children’s reading which was recently sent, 
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through the principals, to every teacher in 
grades one to four, 101 in all. The principals 
were requested, at one of their meetings, to call 
the attention of the teachers to the fact that in 
answering these inquiries they could help the 
library in its work; but that they were under no 
obligations whatever to make any reply, and 
that no one save themselves and the librarian 
would ever know whether they replied or not. 
The object of this explanation was to make 
sure that only those teachers who were inter- 
ested in the matter for its own sake should ex- 
press any opinions. Of the ror circulars sent 
out, 73 were returned. The principals of the 
grade schools, 16 in number, were also asked to 
reply to the questions, and 13 did so. Their re- 
plies are included in the figures below. The 
questions and the replies, the latter tabulated 
as fully as possible, were as follows: 


CHILDREN’S READING: OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
O@ TEACHERS, 


Will you help the public library by answering 
as fully as you can the following questions? Re- 
turn this sheet by mail in the enclosed envelope. 

1. (2) Do you think it would be well for pu- 
pils in your grade to read more books? (4) 
What are the reasons for your opinion ? 

To (a) 13 answer, yes; one answers, no. 

2. How early in their school life is it possible, 
on the average, to interest children in indepen- 
dent, outside reading ? 

32 say, in the first grade (children about 6% years old). 

assay,inthesecondgrade “ 

14 say, in the third grade ™ i. = = 

3. (a) Could you increase the amount of read- 
ing done by the children in your grade if you had 
books which you could lend them for home use ? 
(4) Could you increase the reading, even in the 
first grade, if you had appropriate books to lend ? 

To (a) 73 say, yes; 2 Say, no. 

To (4) 44 Say, yes; 6 say, no. 

4. Can you name some of the more essential 
characteristics of the books which especially in- 
terest the children in your grade ? 

31 say, “Should be about plants, animals, and other 

familiar things.”’ 

24 say, “ Should be about fairies and the like." 

11 say, “* Must have human interest’ (this essential is 

also impliedly mentioned in many other replies). 

to say, “ Should have illustrations.” 

5. (2) To the children of what grade can you 
show the difference between books — between 
those that are true to life and those that are not; 
between those that may be called literature, and 
those that may be called silly? (4) To those, 
say, below the fifth grade ? 

To (6) 32 say, yes; 5 say, no. 


6. What proportion of the children under your 
care do you think are in the habit of reading 
books? As many as one in 10? 

Average of all estimates is 30 per cent. 

7. Do the children under your care read the 
trashy story-paper and “nickel libraries” to 
any great extent ? 

51 Say, no; 6 Say, yes. 

8. If so, do you think some of them would 
change to better reading if the better were of- 
fered them ? 

g. If you have any decided views on chil- 
dren's reading in general, will you write them 
down on the other side of this sheet? 

The replies to question 1 (a) are perhaps what 
might naturally have been expected; and yet it 
seems a little remarkable that there are among 
101 average teachers of children between six and 
II, or among the 73 who replied, only one who 
is of the opinion that it would not be well for 
pupils to read more books than they now read. 
The reasons for the affirmative replies, and a 
good idea of the character of the notes accom- 
panying them, will be found in the following 
extracts: 

‘* The reading habit should be formed early.” 

** Reading would add greatly to their limited 
vocabulary, and improve their language, writ- 
ten and oral.” 

**Reading will make them more intelligent 
thinkers.” 

‘** The pupil who does the most outside read- 
ing is a better reader than the one who does lit- 
tle or none; is more intelligent and a better 
talker.” 

**I find all my good readers are those who 
read at home.” 

** Those who are liberally supplied by their 
parents with good books as a rule express their 
thoughts correctly.” 

**It is easier to influence a child's taste for 
good reading at the age of eight or nine than 
several years later.” 

**Reading awakens their interest for other 
things.” 

“Children who read good books are better 
prepared for their grade work.” 

‘*I find that pupils who read most are those 
who most intelligently grasp nearly all sub- 
jects.” 

** If outside reading did nothing but familiar- 
ize children with good conversational English 
it would be worth while.” 

The answers to the second question are prob- 
ably very much affected by the experience of 
those who make the replies. Teachers who 
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have never taught in the first grade would be 
commonly, I suppose, more sceptical about in- 
teresting children in reading while they are still 
in that grade than those who have had expe- 
rience in primary work. It will be noted that 
the 71 replies to this question all say that it is 
possible to interest children in outside reading 
by the time they are in the third grade. This 
means by the time they are ro years of age. 

Question 3 (a) comes as a natural result of the 
opinions indicated in the replies to 1 and 2. If 
one can draw any conclusion from these answers 
it would seem that they indicate that not yet 
has sufficient attention been paid to the reading 
of the very young. We have been talking about 
the “‘ juveniles” in our library work for years, 
and have meant, in general, books for children 
of the age for Oliver Optic and Harry Castle- 
mon; we should have been putting in a good 
part of our time in the consideration of books 
for children of the age for ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and 
‘** Puss in boots,” and ‘‘ Jack the giant-killer.” 

Question 3 (4) is also in effect a part of the re- 
ply to question 2. 44 outof Soteachers are evi- 
dently of the opinion that children of six and 
seven years of age could easily be persuaded to 
take an interest in books at home. In their re- 
plies to question 2, teachers make such remarks 
as the following: 

** Every child would read at home if he had 
anything interesting to read.” 

‘* You can interest children in outside reading 
just as soon as they are able to read at all.” 

‘* My pupils are second grade, and have sur- 
prised me by asking for stories.” 

In replying to question 3 some of them say: 

‘*Surely, and to great advantage even in the 
first grade, and in this grade many more books 
are needed than we now have. The little ones 
are greedy for them.” 

Another says that most of the children ia her 
grade are from homes where parents have little 
or no leisure to procure books; but gladly make 
use of whatever is placed in their way for the 
children. 

Another says: ‘‘I find that two-thirds of my 
children’s reading is confined to Sunday-school 
papers.” 

The replies to question 4 must be considered 
as being the natural outcome of the movement 
of recent years toward nature study. In the 
schools of this district, in the last two or three 
years, very much attention has been paid to 
natural history. The most elaborate of the 
courses of study issued by the district last fall 


was devoted to the sciences of botany, geology, 
zoblogy, metallurgy, astronomy, etc. It would 
seem from these replies, in the first place, that 
it is evident that teachers can interest their chil- 
dren in any subjects they wish; and in the sec- 
ond place, that the result of the work of recent 
years, in these particular schools at least, has 
been to interest children in plants, animals, and 
like familiar things. Of course, it is not yet 
proven that paying so much attention to natural 
history is a good thing from an educational 
point of view. The important point to note is 
that teachers can produce certain specific effects 
upon children, can direct their attention and 
their interests, if they wish. 

In answering question 4 some of the teachers 
say: 

“‘Almost any subject if expressed in short 
sentences and illustrated.” 

‘*Must be true to the child's experience, and 
expressed in the child’s simple way.” 

**You can interest primary children in any 
tale on earth that you tell them, and in almost 
any that you read to them.” 

“A child is interested in the life and actions 
of a normal child if naturally and pleasantly 
described; he is very fond of detail.” 

‘**I find the boys mostly interested in histori- 
cal works, while the girls are attracted towards 
accounts of the manners and customs of the 
various nations.” 

‘** They like stories of modern life which come 
near enough to their own experience to be 
easily understood.” 

Question 5 is, of course, very much of a leap 
in the dark, and not much reliance can be 
placed upon the replies. 

It was understood in the drawing up of these 
questions that they would not be of any great 
value by reason of the replies to them that 
might be received. The object kept in view in 
preparing them, and in sending them out, was 
the interesting teachers in several aspects of 
the problem of children’s reading. We wished 
to draw attention to the library and to books in 
general; and we took pains to frame the ques- 
tions in such a way as to call the attention of 
the teachers to their own indifference, if they 
were indifferent, and their own ignorance, if 
they were ignorant, of the things the circular 
spoke of. Question 5, it was thought, would 
raise certain questions, and perhaps for the 
first time, in a good many of the teachers’ minds. 
The replies to 5 would indicate that more of the 
teachers had given the question serious consid- 
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eration than librarians generally have supposed. 
They say, for example, that first-grade children 
“‘can appreciate the difference between a good 
story and goody-goody stories.” And ‘any 
child of average intelligence can be made to see 
and understand the difference, if one will give 
time and attention to the effort.” 

The replies to question 6 are, on the whole, 
rather encouraging. 
dren from six to 11 in the average city school 
are in the habit of reading, we have a great 
field for work, and there is enough to do to 
keep us all busy for many years in taking 
pains that the reading they do is of the proper 
kind. 

In regard to question 7, the general opinion 
seems to be that the story-paper and the 
**nickel library” does not come into a child's 
life until he is past the 4th grade, or is near- 
ly 12 years of age. It would be interesting to 
know if this isa fact. I believe the teachers 
who made replies to question 7 know what they 
are talking about. 

If children can be led to read during the 


If one-third of the chil- 


years from six to 11 ; if they can be induced to 
read, in the main, whatever the teacher may 
care to give them ;if they are not likely tocome 
in contact with cheap and nasty literature until 
they have passed this period: then is it most 
evident that this is the period in young folks’ 
lives within which the public library and the 
school-room library can, and should, do its best 
and most enduring work. Here is the period 
when the reading habit should be formed ; here 
is the period when, to as great an extent as 
possible, right taste should be formed. It is 
suggested by the replies to these questions that 
it is possible, at least, that a great deal of our 
public library work has been aimed at people 
who are already beyond salvation, and that we 
should amend our ways, widen out our chil- 
dren's departments, work our way still more 
thoroughly and effectively into the schools, 
gain the co-operation and the aid of the teach- 
ers— they above all others can help us— win 
the sympathy and good-will and assistance of 
the parents, and get at the children between 
the ages of six and 11. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
By Execrra C. Doren, Librarian Dayton (O.) Public Library. 


As great even as a good book is the power to 
communicate to another the love for one. To 
win children to this love, to lead them to appro- 
priate to themselves ideals from characters in 
books, to appeal to the sense of ethical relation 
through their imaginations, to deepen and en- 
rich the emotions by suggestion; in other words, 
to so read a good book into a child that he is 
bound in some way to live it out in himself, is a 
privilege, the hope of which alone is enough to 
sweeten days of unseen and never-to-be-ac- 
knowledged drudgeries of the school-room and 
the library. To make possible this privilege, 
and to realize to a greater degree than has 
heretofore been done the ideal mission of the 
book to the people, is the ultimate aim of the 
school library system of Dayton. 

It is one thing to select books for a given pur- 
pose and bring them together as a symmetrical 
collection of ideas tending toward that purpose; 
it is another to invent and operate the machinery 
for distributing them to convenient points for 
the user; and it is another and a very different 
thing to use the 600k — to open it to the reader, be 
he child, woman, or man, so that it shall be felt 
by him to be a real thing, 


Within the limits of opportunity and with 
such means as have been at its command, the 
Public Library of Dayton has taken the first 
and the second step. The last can only be taken 
when the public shall demand that the course of 
instruction shall include the pleasure of reading 
as well as the study of it as a word-calling ex- 
ercise. To describe this movement so far as it 
has taken place in Dayton with the third step as 
its goal in view is my object. 

A fondness for reading as a preferred form 
of idleness is not necessarily a love for good 
books; it is too often a love for bad books, and 
if unguarded by circumstance, which in itself is 
a kind of circumspect prohibition, or uncor- 
rected by natural good taste or conscience, it 
will soon develop into a vicious habit, and the 
speedy degeneration of memory and will-power 
takes place. Mental and moral fibre having 
been attacked and weakened are thus prepared 
to succumb before temptation of a more active 
sort when the opportunity for it shall arrive. 
Notwithstanding the solicitude often expressed 
by parents, educators, and librarians upon the 
subject of children’s reading, it is a matter 
which has been left largely to regulate itself 
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by chance. To organize chance and to array it 
upon the side of good sense is the better part of 
valor in a reformation of this sort, for such in 
part it must be. 

Having at my disposal, last spring, three 
months of good leisure, I determined with Miss 
Eastman, then the assistant librarian at Dayton, 
to follow up a series of library lectures in- 
stituted by the library board during the pre- 
ceding winter, with a study of the use made of 
the public library by teachers and pupils of the 
public schools. The address at the opening of 
this lecture course by Mr. Frank Conover, the 
secretary of the board, upon the “‘ Relation of the 
public library to the public school,” and also that 
of Dr. W. J. Conklin, the vice-president, upon 
the ‘** Educational value of the public museum,” 
had called special attention to these institutions 
as educational factors, and were an excellent 
preface for the purpose which we had in view. 
This purpose is set forth in the following note 
addressed by us to each of the principals of the 
public schools: 


‘*We are seeking information concerning the 
reading of children as a working basis for our- 
selves in making selected book lists which we 
hope will help the child in his choice of out-of- 
school reading, and at the same time be a 
means by which we may co-operate intelligent- 
ly with the teacher in the work of his educa- 
tion. To thisend we have formulated the ques- 
tions enclosed. The ruled blank we would like 
to have filled out by yourself and the list of 
questions by the children as indicated in the 
note enclosed to the teacher. 

‘In order to better inform ourselves as to 
the mental grasp of the children in the various 
grades of school-work, and also better to ap- 
preciate the educational system of which we 
deem the Public Library and Museum a part, 
we are, with the consent of the superintendent 
of instruction, visiting the school-rooms from 
the 4th to the 8th grades, and hope within a 
few days to visit your district.” 


The following questions enclosed to the 
teachers were answered in writing by each 
child: 


1. About how many books have you read 
since Christmas ? 

a. Name as many of these as you can. 

4. What book in your own home library is 
most read and best liked in your family ? What 
magazine? What paper? 

2. What book did you like best of all the 
books you ever read ? 

3. Have you acard to draw books from the 
public library ? 

4. Do you take books from any library other 
than the public library ? 

5. Do your parents ever tell you good books 
to read and help you select them ? 


6. If not, do you choose your own books ? 
7. Do you read any newspaper? Name. 
8. Have you ever been in the museum above 
the library ? 
a. How many times? 


In the course of the three months, from 
March until the latter part of May, we visited 
the school-rooms of the city in each of the 20 
districts, paying particular attention to the four 
grades between the third reader and the grade 
next to the high school. Thus we became 
personally acquainted with the teachers on their 
own ground and had an opportunity for judg- 
ing of the children as we saw them in class 
recitations and in the brief talks which we were 
permitted to have with them. We heard some- 
thing of their histories, and saw their homes 
and the conditions of the localities from which 
they came, walked the distances which they 
must walk to get a book from the library, and 
gathered on all sides a store of impressions by 
which we might better interpret their answers, 
and realize in a more perfect way the needs 
and capacities of those for whom we hoped to see 
fuller provisions made. The distance of school- 
houses from the library varies from a block and 
a half to two miles or more, four of the school- 
houses only being within one mile of it. 

Omitting the answers of the third reader 
grades and the rooms of two districts which 
made no returns to us, 3192 children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 years sent in papers. Of 
these, 1069, or about one-third only, said that 
they drew books from the public library; 733, 
or less than one-fourth, drew from other libra- 
ries, such as the Sunday-school, Y. M. C. A., 
etc. In most cases these children were also public 
library readers, some of them drawing from 
three different libraries at one time. A little 
less than two-thirds of the entire 3192 did not 
take books from any library, nor had they books 
at home. Over one-half of those who did take 
said they chose their own books. 

To the questions, ‘‘ Do your parents ever tell 
you good books to read, and help you to select 
them ?” the answers, ‘‘ Not very often,” ‘* No- 
body helps me,” ‘*I choose my own books,” 
from pitiful little 1o-year-olds, had a most 
mournful aspect. In one case a small urchin 
of the eighth grade who had read 58 books 
since Christmas, ‘‘an average,” according to 
his calculations, ‘‘of three to five books a 
week,” nalvely replies to the question, ‘* Do 
you choose your own books?” ‘ Yes, by the 
help of , one of the librarians.” The list is 
as follows, verbatim et literatim : 
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LIBRARY WORK. 


Eighth grade. Willie L. First district. 


I have read on an average of 3 to § books a 


week. 


Little Bobtail. 

Poor & proud. 
Sink or swim. 
Strive & succeed. 
Toby Tyler. 

Mr. Stubb. 

Mr. Stubb's brother. 

Tom Newcom. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
Ben's motto. 

Ragged Dick. 

Fame & fortune. 

Bob Burton. 

Tattered Tom. 

Fill the Fidler. 

Mark the match boy. 

Ben, the luggage boy. 

The circus-rider. 

Ben's nugget. 

Out West. 

Young suvior. 

Young boatman. 

Young pioneer. 

Ned in the blockhouse. 
Frank the young naturalist. 
Frank on the prairie. 
Frank in the woods. 

Frank on a gunboat. 

Frank before Vicksburg. 
Frank in the mountains. 
Frank in Don Carlo’s ranch. 
Frank among the trappers. 
Frank in the forecastle. 
Snowed up. 

Sportsman's Club among the trappers. 
Sportsman's Club in the saddle. 
Sportsman's Club among the Boears. 
Stem to stern. 

Boat builders. 

Bivouac and battle. 

Dorcas Club. 

Afloat. 

On a coral reef. 

Drifted ashore. 

Ten weeks in a skift. 

Iron horse. 

The Canoe Club. 

Young outlaw. 

Sam's chance. 

New Guiena. 

A floating island. 


A buried treasure. 

The white chief. 

Gold in California. 

Dog Cruseo. 

In school and out. 

On the blockade. 

Running the gauntlet. 

and almost all the boys’ books in the library. 

2. Castleman's, Aldgiers, Optics, and Ellises 
books are the best. 

3. Three in our family. 

4. None but my own. 

5. Not very often. 

6. Yes, by the help of ——, one of the librari- 
ans. 

7. Lread Evening Post, Herald, and Morning 
Times, 

8. Yes, very often. 

g. Been in the museum almost every Sunday 
that it was open, and once or twice every week. 

It is difficult to say which child is the more 
hopeful case of the two; the one whom we have 
just quoted or another who sent in the follow- 
ing dreary string of negatives : 

Fifth Grade. Willie W. Fifth district. 

3. No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
. Post. 
. No. 

9. No. 

Neither list is an exception. They are types 
of hundreds of others. 

After collecting and counting the children's 
answers, conferences of the teachers of each 
grade were held at the library, where we dis- 
cussed informally the books which they had 
found suitable to children of their grade, book 
lists, the children’s answers and their own ex- 
periences. The attention of the teachers was 
also called to Miss Eastman’s article ‘‘ The 
child, the school, and the library,” a copy of 
which was given to each of them, it having 
been reprinted by the library board from the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for this purpose. 

Having reported the results of our study to 
the board, we were directed to recommend a 
suitable list of juvenile books for purchase, and 
in November the board of education was re- 
quested by the secretary of the library board 
to allow the circulation of books to children 
through the agency of the schools. By the last 
week in January, 1897, nearly 1200 books had 
been placed in 63 school-rooms in the city. 
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The library has since been increased to 2100 
volumes and 113 teachers are now supplied. 

The system of distribution is practically that 
ofatravelling library. Each teacher is allowed 
to have one-half as many books as there are 
pupils in her room. This number will be in- 
creased as the library is able to purchase more 
books. She selects her own library, which is 
delivered to the school-room in a neat walnut- 
stained case with lock and key and a portfolio 
provided with the blanks for a simple charging 
system, The library may be kept in the school 
for three months, the children taking the books 
for seven days atatime. There are no fines 
or penalties except the temporary suspension 
of library privileges in case of negligence in re- 
turning or taking care of a book. Thus far, 
however, the children have shown great zeal in 
keeping their books nicely. Usually they are 
covered as soon as they are taken home. 
Teachers report that the general effect upon 
their pupils has been to stimulate and quicken 
their minds in all directions. 

The books of the school department form a 
distinct collection from the general library and 
are kept in a bright, sunny room apart from it, 
where, unrestricted by rules necessary for 
order in other parts of the building, the teach- 
ers may have free access to the shelves, and 
meet with one another in the exchange of books 
and opinions upon them. In the summer vaca- 
tion this room will be opened to children also— 
a special assistant being in charge. There is 
also a juvenile library in the general collection. 

We cannot soon forget the eager, serious, 
childish faces, young and old, of the army of 
little human beings which confronted us in the 
school-rooms last spring, a host, three-fourths 
of whom, if statistics count for anything, will 
in all likelihood leave school forever before 
they are 12 years of age, having after that time 
no guide or opportunity for mental pleasure or 
growth except such as chance may throw in 
their way ; and in many cases, for lack of a 
very little training and knowledge, ignorant 
even of such means as really do exist for after- 
school or out-of-school education. To place 
these in their way and to give them some 
knowledge beforehand seems at least but the 
complement to the idea of popular education, 
and a reasonable service for the schools to per- 
form; but it is one, the need of which has not 
yet been definitely realized and therefore only 
fitfully performed. Until the course of study 
in our public schools is modified and the em- 


phasis of its methods is differently placed, 
neither the eagerness of children for books, nor 
the enthusiasm of teachers, or the readiness of 
public libraries to furnish books can avail half 
of their worth and power. 

It is to be hoped that the committee ap- 
pointed from state and national associations of 
teachers and librarians to co-operate in school 
and library work will take note of this fact, and 
that an effort will be made to put the Jove of 
literature in its logical and ethical relation to 
the teaching of it, and thus avoid the anomaly 
of attempting to teach literature in the higher 
schools to pupils in whom neither love nor un- 
derstanding, nor desire for it has been implanted. 
As the course of study is planned where the per 
cent. system reigns as the sole criterion of at- 
tainment, there is not one-half hour in the day, 
hardly one hour in the week, when teacher 
and pupil may meet in the school-room in the 
friendship of books, of real books, apart from 
task work and per cents. Such an _ inter- 
change would be a vitalizing current, a fertil- 
izing ray from distant suns; but it is one which 
never falls across the path of their hard-beaten 
routine, As between them no living thing of 
hope or imagination can spring from such soil 
in such an atmosphere. 

In the series of panels of his ‘* Romaunt of 
the rose,” Burne Jones gives us the allegory of 
‘* Love and the Pilgrim.” Worn, bleeding, and 
tear-stained, Love finds the Pilgrim among briers 
and cruel rocks. She, counselled by a flight 
of tender doves ever circling above her head, 
reaches to the sufferer her hand, and draws her 
onward toward a mountain-height beyond which 
lies the expanse of ocean, air, and sky. Inthe 
place where Love finds the Pilgrim there is a 
land-girt stream, which, failing to find its way 
through the barrier of the mountains, returns in 
a sad circle upon itself, and the land, self-fed 
and watered by sluggish streams, is barren. 
Which is Love and which is the Pilgrim in this 
union of the library and the school is not for us 
to say, but certain it is that when they together 
shall reach the summit and shall see the bright 
expanse and the morning sunshine making 
straight the path before them, the fresh, salt 
winds wafting toward them messages from be- 
yond, then a life undreamed of in the pent, self- 
returning round, being newly fed, will spring 


into richer, purer feeling. 
“ Behold ! 
A new beatitude I make ; 
Blessed are the books, I say, 
For honey of the soul are they!" 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON CHILDREN’S 
READING. 


Pror. JAMes E. Russet, of the University 
of Colorado, is engaged upon a systematic 
study of the kind and amount of reading done 
by children, based upon careful statistical in- 
quiry in the public schools of Colorado. His 
investigations have not yet been concluded, but 
are sufficiently systematized to afford some 
ground for the following propositions : 

(1) That pupils of a given age read approxi- 
mately the same amount whether the town is 
well supplied with libraries or not. In towns 
poorly supplied with books there is a regular 
system of exchange in vogue. Many instances 
have been found of a single book being passed 
about until every member of a grade had read 
it. This is the natural travelling library. 

(2) That the chief influence of libraries, 
especially of school-room libraries, is to improve 
the guality of reading. 

(3) That much more reading is done in the 
seventh grade (age 1344 to 14%) than in any 
other grade, including the high school. Girls 
seem to reach the maximum a year earlier, but 
hold over during the seventh. 

(4) At the time of most intense reading there 
seems to be a great diversity in the character of 
the books read. Pupils of the seventh grade 
read everything that comes into their hands. 
In the high school the taste seems to be better 
developed and more uniform ; one reads fiction 


“and little else ; another reads history chiefly ; 


another is interested in scientific books, etc. 
In any case the tendency is generally well 
marked. This raises the query whether more 
attention should not be given to reading in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

These generalizations are based upon returns 
from towns of widely different tastes and ten- 
dencies ; they have yet to be fully worked out, 
but they give interesting indications of the val- 
uable results that may be expected. A sum- 
mary of Prof. Russell's conclusions and infer- 
ences, when completed, will be given in a later 
issue of the LiskARY JOURNAL. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOL ROOMS. 


A coLLectTion of solar prints, enlarged from 
direct photographs, was recently hung for ex- 
hibition in the juvenile room of the Boston 
Public Library to show what can be done at a 
comparatively small expense, to cultivate the 
artistic sense in school children ; and to suggest 
to those who would be interested, the purchase 
and gift to schools of similar copies. In the 
collection were famous examples of sculpture, 
the Venus of Milo, the Victory of Samothrace, 
as well as modern sculptures by Fremiet and 
Barye ; photographs of Grecian and Egyptian 
architecture, of Gothic cathedrals, of Venetian 
and Moorish palaces; specimens of wood- 
engraving by Diirer and others; of famous 
paintings and mural decorations ; and portraits 
of George and Martha Washington, of Lowell, 
Lincoln, Franklin, and others. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 1896. 


Reviewed by Miss C. M. Hewins, of Hartford Public 
Library, at the meeting of the New York State 
Library Association and New York Li- 
brary Club, Brooklyn, Jan. 14, 1897. 


THERE is no very good book for children in 
the list for 1896; that is, no book worthy to be 
put into the A. L. A. selected list. Of the 39 
books listed, there are five that I have never 
seen. Of the remaining 34, Barnes's ‘‘ For king 
or country” [Harper. $1.50] is a story of twin 
brothers who for family reasons take different 
sides in the Revolution. It has some good local 
color in descriptions of the seat of war in New 
Jersey, but the conversation is full of modern 
slang and colloquialisms. However, it does 
children good to understand that there were 
men in the Revolution who took the king's side 
from asense of right. The same author's ‘‘ Mid- 
shipman Farragut” [Appleton. $1]is a truthful 
account of the naval hero's life, embroidered 
with conversations that are not improbable. 

Brooks’s ‘‘Century book of famous Amer- 
icans" [Century. $1.50] was written for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and is 
an account of a pilgrimage made by boys and 
girls to places of historic interest. His ‘* True 
story of Abraham Lincoln” [Lothrop. $1.50] is 
adapted to the comprehension of younger chil- 
dren than lives before published, His ‘‘ Under 
the tamaracks” [Penn Pub. Co. $1.25] is an 
account of a summer spent by boys at the 
Thousand Islands, where they meet General 
Grant, but is not as interesting or useful as 
‘*The long walls” [Putnam. $1.50], written by 
Mr. Brooks in collaboration with a new writer 
who signs himself John Alden. This gives a 
boy or girl studying the history of Greece or 
beginning Greek grammar an insight into 
old Greek life, and awakens an interest in recent 
archzological work that may bear fruit later. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘‘Wampum belt” 
[Appleton. $1.50] is a fairly good Indian tale, 
but his ‘‘ Zigzag stories" should be ruled out of 
the books of 1896, because they have all been 
published in one volume or another of the 
Zigzag series.” 

Arthur T. Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ Fairy-tales far 
and near" [Stokes. $1.50] are taken from vari- 
ous sources and include Lover's ‘ Little weav- 
er,” a variant of the “ Valiant little tailor" of 
Grimm and “‘ Valiant chattee-maker” of ‘‘ Dec- 
can days,” and also the familiar folk-sto- 
ries of ‘‘ Blue Beard,” ‘‘ The singing leaves,” 
‘* The goose-girl,” and ‘‘ Chicken Little,” all of 
which may be found in larger collections that 
can be bought for less money. 

Crockett’s ‘‘ Sweetheart travellers” [Stokes. 
$1.50] is no more a child's book than Canton's 
‘““W. V.; or, the invisible playmate.” It is a 
charming book aéoeurt a child, but not for one — 
a loving character-study of the author's little 
daughter. 

Frost's ‘‘Court of King Arthur” [Scribner. 
$1.50] is a pretty good resetting of some of the 
King Arthur stories for children younger 
than those who read ‘‘ The age of chivalry” 
or Lanier’s ‘‘ Boy’s King Arthur.” 
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Norman Gale’s ‘Songs for little people’ 
[Macmillan. $2] shows the influence of Steven- 
son, but his verse is not spontaneous, and is 
sometimes morbid, as in the dying child's ad- 
dress to his friend the old gardener. Gale, de- 
lightfully as he writes of English orchards and 
harvests, has not learned to see life from a 
child’s standpoint. Some of the verses that 
come nearest a childish view are those on 
Auntie Jane, who is ‘‘sweeter than a daffodil 
and softer than a mouse,” but the verses that 
describe her do not give as clear an idea of 
the personality of a child’s favorite as Riley's 
‘**Granny’s come to our house,” or Stevenson's 
two lines on his aunt: 

“What did the other children do, 
Or what were childhood, wanting you?” 


Joel Chandler Harris's ‘‘ The story of Aaron" 
[Houghton. $2] is always entertaining to chil- 
dren, and Aaron, the mysterious slave of Arab 
descent, and the Arabian horse, their power of 
talking together, and their relations with Buster 
John and Sweetest Susan are as delightful as 
Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit, or ‘‘ Miss Mead- 
ows en de gals.” 

Henty’s ‘‘At Agincourt,” ‘‘On the Irra- 
waddy" and ‘‘ With Cochrane the dauntless " 
[Scribner. ea., $1.50] have the usual amount 
of history on a thread of narrative, and the sec- 
ond and third tell the story of the first Burmese 
war and some dashing naval exploits on the 
South American coast, which are unfamiliar to 
many readers older than those for whom the 
books are written. I have often heard a well- 
known lawyer speak of the pleasure and his- 
torical information that the Henty books have 
given him, and Cochrane was an entirely new 
character to him and to me. 

Joseph Jacobs's ‘‘ Book of wonder voyages” 
[Macmillan. $1.50] \includes the voyages of 
the Argonauts and Maelduin, with one from the 
‘Arabian nights" and one from the Northern 
sagas. 

Andrew Lang's ‘‘ Animal story-book " [Long- 
mans. $2] is one of the best books of the year. 
He has collected not only the old favorites like 
Androcles and the lion, but a great many new 
ones from the autobiography of Alexander 
Dumas and other modern sources. 

André Laurie's ‘‘ School-boy days in France 
[Estes. $1.50] is not told in a style that inter- 
ests American boy readers. 

Albert Lee's ‘‘Tommy Toddles” [Harper. 
$1.25] is one of several imitations of ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,” and is not nearly as good as 
Charles Carryl’s books of the same kind. 

Morrison's ‘‘ Chilhowee boys at college” 
[Crowell. $1.50] is a story of life.in Tennessee 
early in the century, of little interest to boys 
except in the region where the scene is laid. 

Mrs. Moulton’s ‘‘In childhood’s country” 
[Copeland. $2], although illustrated by Ethel 
Reed in the style of the last year’s drawings 
for the ‘* Arabella and Araminta stories,” is not 
a book for children. For example, such verses 
as these, encouraging premature flirtation and 
heartaches, should have no place in a child's 
library: 


* Little Boy Blue walks in the lane, 
Beside the tailor’s Mary Jane, 
With never a thought, when she beguiles, 
Of waiting Margery's patient smiles; 
For they always say men never are true, 
And ‘1 am a man ’ says little Boy Blue.” 


In the tale of a doll and a tin soldier 


“ The faithful doll, the story goes, 
Bereft of her soldier, fic ke and fine, 
Silently bearing what nobody knows, 
Is fading away in a swift decline.” 

Kirk Munroe's Rick Dale" [Harper. $1.25] 
is the story of a boy kept indoors and molly- 
coddled on account of supposed heart-disease, 
who runs away and after a year's roughing it 
on the Pacific coast, where he meets some of 
the characters in ‘‘ The fur-seal’s tooth” and 
**Snow-shoes and sledges,"’ and has several 
hairbreadth escapes, becomes a robust young 
man and a player on a college football team. 
Some of the adventures are improbable, but 
the general tone of the book is wholesome. 
The same author's ‘‘ Through swamp and 
glade" [Scribner. $1.25] is a tale of the Semi- 
nole war. 

Edmond Neukomm’s ‘Rulers of the sea’ 
[Estes. $1.50] is a story of the Vikings, but 
not as good or interesting a one as Leighton’s 
‘* Olaf the glorious” or Du Chaillu’'s ‘* Ivar the 
Viking.” 

Nora Perry's ‘* Three little daughters of the 
Revolution” [Houghton. 75 c.] is a book of 
three slight short stories, two of Revolutionary 
times, one of to-day. 

Rolfe’s ‘‘Shakespeare the boy” [Harper. 
$1.25] is useful for reading in connection with 
English history or literature, but hardly a book 
that boys and girls will read for themselves, 

Clinton Scollard’s ‘‘ Boy’s book of rhyme” 
[Copeland. $1] shows the influence of Steven- 
son. Once in awhile he understands workings 
of a child’s mind, as in 

“T heard the poor wind whine and moan 
Like Carlo when he’s left alone,” 
but no child would say 
‘High above the fleecy plain 
The red sun sprang onl shook his mane.” 
A country boy, however, who rarely goes to 
the city, would think that 
‘Every window seems like cake 
The busy city bakers make.”’ 


Molly Elliot Seawell's ‘‘ Virginia cavalier’ 
[Harper. $1.50] is the story of Washington's 
boyhood and youth, dressed up a little with 
local color. 

Stoddard’s ‘‘Swordmaker’s son” |Century. 
$1.50], that has appeared in the S¢. Nicholas, is 
a story of the time of Christ, useful for reading 
with Sunday-school lessons rather than for 
readers of stories in public libraries. His 
‘*Windfall” [Appleton. $1.50] is one of his 
sensible every-day stories. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart's ‘‘Solomon Crow's 
Christmas pockets" [Harper. $1.25] is an- 
other of the books that are more about children 
than forthem. Her dialect sketches are good, 
but she has not the right touch for children's 
stories, . 

Lily Wesselhoeft’s ‘‘Jerry the blunderer” 
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[Roberts. $1.50], a book of cat-and-dog life and 
friendships, has a suggestion of Agnes Rep- 
plier’s ‘‘ Little pharisees,” in the kitten who re- 
forms his mother after she has become addicted 
to the catnip habit. 

Eliza Orne White's “‘ Little girl of long ago” 
[Houghton. $1] is a book which deserves 
nothing but praise; a simple, sweet, and whole- 
some picture of child-life 50 or 60 years ago. 

Mabel Osgood Wright's ‘‘ Tommy-Anne and 
the three hearts” [Macmillan. $1.50] is a fan- 
ciful bird-and-beast story; but all recent tales of 
this kind suffer by comparison with the ‘‘Jungle 
book.” 


Half a dozen books have been either omitted 
or put under other classes which are worth put- 
ting on the children’s shelvesinlibraries. Two 
of them are Earle's ‘‘ Wonderful wheel " [Cen- 
tury. $1.25], a story ofa potter and his little girl 
among the Louisiana Creoles, and Jacobs's illus- 
trated (‘‘Cranford”) edition of ‘‘ The delecta- 
ble history of Reynard the fox” [Macmillan. $2]. 

King’s ‘‘ Trumpeter Fred" [Neely. 75 c.] is 
a story of soldiers and Indians, about whom 
Captain King knows a great deal more than he 
does about the amount of work that a librari- 
an’s typewriter can do in a day, as shown in his 
Tame surrender.” 

Sir Clements Markham’s ‘‘ Paladins of Edwin 
the Great” [Macmillan. $1.50] is useful for 
boys and girls who are studying English history. 

Charles D. G. Roberts's ‘‘ Around the camp- 
fire” [Crowell. $1.50] is a book of good stories 
of out-of-door life, and E. W. Thomson's 
** Walter Gibbs, the young boss” [Crowell. 
$1.25], a book which may have been passed 
over because of its unpromising title, has for 
the hero of the title-story a boy of 18 whotakes 
his father’s place for awhile and shows sound 
judgment and manliness not at all out of keep- 
ing with his years. CAROLINE M. HEWINs. 


THE BEST s50 BOOKS OF 1896 FOR A 
VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


A ist of 489 of the leading books of 1896 was 
recently submitted by the Public Libraries divi- 
sion of the New York State Library to the libra- 
rians of New York and other states, to obtain 
an expression of opinion respecting the best 50 
books of 1896 to be added to a village library. 

From 200 lists that met the conditions the fol- 
lowing choice is indicated : 


RANK. VOTES. 
1. Barrie, J}. M. Sentimental Tommy. 
Scribner. $1.50 . 162 
2. Ward, Ars. Humphry. Sir George 
Tressady. 2v. Macmillan. $2 - 126 
3. Parker, Gilbert. Seats of the mighty. 
Appleton. $1.50. 116 


4. Morse, J: T., 7. Life and letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2v. Hough- 


ton. $7 ‘ ‘ 183 
5. Smith, F. H. Tom Grogan. Hough- 


6. Skinner, C: M. Myths and legends of 
our own land. 2v. Lippincott. $3. 108 
7. Barrie, J. M. Margaret Ogilvy. 


RANK VOTES. 
8. Kipling, Rudyard. Seven seas. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50 . To4 
9. Krehbiel, H: E. Howto listen to mu- 
sic. Scribner. $1.25 
g.* Wiggin, Afrs. K. D. Lisa. 
Houghton. $1 101 


11. Eggleston, Edward. Beginners of a 
nation. Appleton: $1.50 ° » 99 
12. Shaler, N. S. American highways. 
Century. 50 98 
13. Brooks, E. S. Century book of fa- 
mous Americans. Century. $1.50. 95 
14. Andrews, E. B: History of the last 
quarter-century in the U. S., 1870- 


1895. 2v. Scribner. $6 A - 89 
15. Lang. Animal story-book. Long- 

mans. $2 88 
16. —— John. Kate Carnegie. Dodd. 

I 87 
17. Beard, D. Cc. Outdoor games for all 

seasons. Scribner. $2.50 ° 82 
17. Jewett, S.O. Country of the pointed 

firs. Houghton. $1.25 . 82 
1g. Stimson, F. J. King Noanett. ‘Lam- 

son. $2 ° 81 


20, Saintsbury, George. History of igth 
century literature, 1780-1895. Mac- 
millan, $1.50 . 79 

20. Clemens, S: L. Personal recollections 
of Joan of Arc. Harper. $2.50 — 

22. Gras, Felix. Reds of the Midi. Ap- 


pleton. $1 77 
23. Stevenson, R. L: ” Weir of Hermiston. 
Scribner. $1.50. ° 75 
24. Field, Eugene. on other verse. 
Scribner. $1.25 74 
25. Stockton, F. R: Mrs. Cliff's yacht. 
Scribner. $1.50 73 


26. Perry, Nora. Three little "daughters 

of the Revolution. Houghton. 75c. 70 
27. Walker, F. A. International bimetal- 

lism. Holt. =. 25. 68 
28. Dana, Mrs. F. T. Plants and. their 

children. Am. Bk. Co. 65c. . & 
28. Harper's dictionary of classical litera- 

ture and antiquities. Harper. $6. 67 
28. Stevenson, R. L: In the south seas. 

Scribner. $1.50 67 
28. White, A. D. History of the warfare 

of science with theology in Christen- 

dom. 2v. Appleton. $5 . & 
32. Abbott, Lyman. Christianity and so- 

cial problems. Houghton. $1.25. 66 
33. Lowell, F.C, Joan of Arc. setae 

ton. $2 . 65 
34. Earle, Ars. A. M. Colonial days in 

old ‘New York. Scribner. $1.25 . 64 
34. Wilson, Woodrow. George Washing- 

ton. Harper. $3 . ° 64 
36. Davis, R: H. Three gringos i in Vene- 

and Central America, 


$1.5 3 
37- Rolfe. Ww: J. Shakespeare the boy. 

Harper. $1.25 62 
38. Watson, John. “Mind of the master. 

Dodd, $1.50 . or 


* When two or more books received the same number of 
votes the same rank number is given to both or each. 
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RANK. VOTES. 
39. Spencer, Herbert. The principles of 
sociology, v. 3. (Synthetic philoso- 


phy, v. 8.) Appleton. $2. . - & 
39. Hearn, Lafcadio. Kokoro. Hough- 

ton. $1.25 ‘ ‘ . 60 
41. Bourinot, J: G: Story of Canada. 

41. Mabie, H. W. Books and culture. 

Dodd. $1.25 59 


41. White, E. O. Little girl of long ago. 


Houghton, $1. ‘ ‘ §9 
44. Ford, P. L. True George Washing- 
ton. Lippincott. $2 - §8 
45. Martin, E: A. Story of a piece of 
coal. Appleton. 4goc. . 56 
45. Godkin, E. L. Problems of modern 
democracy. Scribner. » 
47. Crockett, S: R. Sweetheart travellers. 
48. Bigelow, Poultney. History of the 
German struggle for liberty. 2 v. 
Harper; $5 ‘ ‘ 
48. Follett, M. P. The speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Long- 
50. Henty, G. A. At Agincourt. Scrib- 


Roughly classified, the list includes 12 novels 
—rather less than a fourth of the whole selec- 
tion, seven juvenile books, five biographies, 
four works each in the divisions of description 
and travel, social science, and poetry and litera- 
ture, three books in American history, three in 
religion, twoin natural science, and six in mis- 
cellaneous divisions. 


LIBRARY ROUND TABLE SESSION OF 
THE N. E. A. 

THE meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. at Indianapolis on 
Feb. 16-18 was a notable gathering. Even a 
casual observer could not fail to be impressed 
with the intelligence, address, and earnestness 
of the delegates; and attendance upon a single 
session was enough to give assurance that the 
educational interests of the country are in 
good hands. 

Through some combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, for which nobody apparently was 
to blame, the Library Round Table did not re- 
ceive the attention it would otherwise have had. 
It doubtless would have been better managed if 
Mr. Dewey could have been there to look after 
it. He was kept at Albany by imperative de- 
mands of the legislature, and at the last mo- 
ment telegraphed Mr. F. M. Crunden to act in 
his stead as leader of thediscussion. Mr. J. H. 
Van Sickle, of Denver, presided. Owing to 
uncertainty as to the hall (one of the speakers 
was directed to four places before he found the 
right one) and the great attractiveness of a 
round table on the ‘‘three R's,” led by Dr. 
Rice, there was a small attendance. The top- 
ics set down for discussion were: 

1. The reading of teachers ; 2. The proper 
function of the National Library as a part of the 
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American educational system. What it might 
do to assist schools and libraries throughout the 
country; 3. Practical help in the evolution from 
book borrowing to book owning; 4. The func- 
tion of schools in training readers for the public 
library; 5. Using books ws. reading books, by 
E. A. Winship, Boston. 

In introducing the first topic Mr. Crunden 
said that one of the greatest desiderata in our 
public schools is that the teachers should be 
readers. The most beneficial thing to a pupil 
is contact with alive teacher. But there is no 
life without growth. A teacher cannot impart 
life to, or awaken life in, his pupils unless his 
own mind is growing; and to this end he must 
be a reader and a student — not of professional 
books alone, but of the best literature. The 
great point is that the teacher should be a well- 
read, well-informed man or woman, growing 
intellectually from year to year. As Bishop 
Spalding says: ‘‘ What the teacher is, not what 
he inculcates, is the important thing. The life 
he lives, and above all what in his inmost soul 
he hopes, believes, and loves, have far deeper 
and more potent influence than mere lessons 
can ever have.”” Inthe preface to his ‘* Special 
methods in reading,” Dr. C. A. McMurry, 
speaking of the list of books he therein recom- 
mends for teachers, says: ‘‘If all our teachers 
in the common schools should with 
thoughtful appreciation 10 or a dozen of the 
best books in this series, it would surely im- 
prove the teaching in all our schools 25 per 
cent.” Mr. Crunden added that it would also 
bring to teachers the greatest pleasure that can 
come into theirlives. This pleasure they would 
gain in three ways: 1, through their own intel- 
lectual clarification and spiritual exaltation; 2, 
through witnessing the delight of fresh young 
minds when first brought into the realm of no- 
ble thoughts; and 3, through the lightened bur- 
dens and increased success of their professional 
work. Teachers should read widely as well as 
deeply. 

In the course of the discussion of the first 
topic, Mr. F. A. Hutchins, library clerk of the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Wisconsin, said: 

‘*Teachers should be thoroughly familiar 
with the great children’s classics, and should 
enjoy them so thoroughly that they can inspire 
a love for these classics in the breasts of all 
their pupils. The school libraries will not do 
their best work until we have a generation of 
teachers who have been reared in childhood in 
homes and schools where the best books are 
habitually read. The teacher who has done 
very little reading can well afford to begin with 
the children’s classics for other reasons than to 
be better able to help her pupils.” 

Mr. A. F. Foerste, teacher of physics in the 
Steele high school, Dayton, Ohio, spoke on 
making a library useful to high-school pupils. 
He said: 

“In some of the larger city libraries the 
books on the various sciences, whether in the 
line of natural history or of physics, chemistry, 
and the like, are too exclusively of service to 
the very few, to the specialists or those having 
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had higher courses of training. Too great em- 
phasis can not be laid upon the fact that these 
libraries are mainly for the general public, and 
that the most careful selection should be made 
of such books as would be of value to those 
who have not had previous training.” 

Following out the line of thought with which 
the discussion started, a superintendent present 
condemned a strictly professional course of 
reading for teachers. Teachers, he said, should 
read the same books as other cultivated people. 
He believed general culture was of more value 
than professional training. 

To accommodate Dr. Winship, who wanted 
to attend another meeting, the last topic was 
next taken up. Dr. Winship spoke for half an 
hour in fervid appeal to teachers to own books, 
to come into intimate association with them. 
He said there should be the closest co-operation 
between teachers and librarians, and indulged 
in some reflections on the aloofness and lofti- 
ness of librarians, which caused the librarians 
present to exchange smiles of amusement. 

Miss Mary E. Ahern replied briefly to this 
charge by telling Dr. Winship that he had 
evidently never attended a meeting of the A. L. 
A., or observed the work American public 
libraries are doing and trying todo. She in- 
formed him that, so far from preserving a 
distant attitude towards teachers, librarians had 
been chasing after them for 20 years and only 
lately were beginning to catch them. 

Throughout the discussion of the first and 
fifth topics there was a constant tendency to 
digress to the fourth, which to all seemed the 
most important and interesting subject; and as 
no one seemed to have anything to say on the 
second and third, the fourth topic was taken up. 
In introducing this, Mr. Crunden related his 
experience as a grammar-school pupil passing in 
a change of schools from the old to the new idea, 
and said that during the last two years of the 
old regime he received more benefit from the sur- 
reptitious reading of good literature than he did 
from his lessons, When he changed principals 
he was encouraged to read, and at the same 
time and for that reason found his lessons more 
interesting and valuable. As a grammar-school 
principal, he had found that those teachers who 
led their pupils to do general reading made the 
best showing at text-book examinations. He 
quoted from Sir John Lubbock to the effect that 
the chief thing was ‘‘that every boy and girl 
should wish to learn,” and froth Dr. Harris's 
Fabyan paper: ‘‘ The school is set at the task 
of teaching the pupil how to use the library in 
the best manner. That, I take it, is the central 
object towards which our American methods 
have been unconsciously guided.” And in con- 
clusion he read a number of pertinent extracts 
oe C. D. Warner's “‘ Relation of literature to 
ife.” 

Superintendent Van Sickle, in response to a 
request, gave a brief account of the co-opera- 
tive work done by the schools and libraries of 
Denver. 

Remarks were made by a number of others, 
and before interest had begun to flag the lateness 
of the hour compelled adjournment. 


LIBRARY SECTION OF THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tue formation of a Library Section was 
authorized by the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting at Springfield dur- 
ing the holidays of 1896. In accordance with 
the authority given, a meeting for organization 
was held in the rooms of the Library Bureau, 
Chicago, on Jan. 23, 1897. Mr. James H. Nor- 
ton, of Chicago, was made chairman, and Miss 
M. E. Ahern, of the Library Bureau, secretary. 
A full discussion of the objects and possibilities 
of the section resulted in the determination to 
make the section an association of teachers, 
members of the Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
and to invite the co-operation of individual li- 
brarians and the Illinois Library Association in 
the work of securing better libraries for schools 
and more intimate relations between schools 
and libraries. The following officers were 
elected: President, James H. Norton, Chicago; 
Vice-president, O. F. Barbour, Rockford; Sec- 
retary, Wm. W. Bishop, Evanston; Executive 
committee, Katharine L. Sharp, Chicago, Dr. 
A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, and John T. Ray, 
Chicago. 


“EVALUATION” OF BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

A PROMISING plan recently set afoot in the 
Dayton Public Library is the system adopted 
for utilizing the reading of teachers, the library 
staff, and others interested, for the ‘‘evalua- 
tion” of books for the children. It was one of 
the outgrowths of the local teachers’ library 
conferences held last year, and is being use- 
fully and widely developed. The following 
printed reading slip, of the usual L. B. standard 
size, is given to the person who acts as 
evaluator,” and on it is noted the information 
desired : 

READING SLIP FOR PERSONS WHO EVALUE BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Language............ 
Comment............... 

The way in which the system works is illus- 
trated by this completed reading slip on Miss 
Seawell’s ‘‘ Paul Jones” : 


Author. Molly Elliot Seawell. 

Title. Paul Jones. 

Date. 2 /a. '97. Reader. A. 

Sex. doth. Grade. 6-8. 

Moral tendency. excellent. 

Language. 

Material. Aistory and biography related in a 

story-telling way. 

Correctness of information. exact. 

Illustrated. yes. 

Comments. general appearance —very pleasing ; 
it would create an interest in reading his- 
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tory and the greatest admiration for those 
who had served their country; gives good 
idea of hardships in early years, and life in 
the navy. 


These slips, it will be seen, may be filed away | 
to serve the librarian as an ‘‘ evaluated” card 
catalog of school literature, but the plan is capa- 
ble of wide extension into other branches of 
reading, the giving of special subjects to special 
authorities, and, indeed, a partial attainment of 
comprehensive ‘‘ evaluation” of library books. 


A CHILDREN’S BOOK MARK. 


Tue following capital book mark is used by 
the libraries of Milwaukee, Cleveland, Dayton, 
and other cities, and the attractively disguised 
preachment that it addresses to the children 
has proved decidedly effective: 


Dayton Public Library. 


BOOK MARK. 


/\ 


“Once on a time” a Library Book was over- 
heard talking to a little boy who had just bor- 
rowed it. The words seemed worth recording, 
and here they are: 

** Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. I 
should feel ashamed to be seen when the next 
little boy borrowed me. 

“Or leave me out in therain. Books can catch 
cold as well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen or pen- 
cil. It would spoil my looks. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when you 
are reading me. It hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

“Or put between my leaves a pencil or any- 
thing thicker than a single sheet of thin paper. 
It would strain my back. 

“Whenever you are through reading me, if you 
are afraid of losing your place, don't turn down 
the corner of one of my leaves, but have a neat 
little Book Mark to put in where you stop, and 
then close me and lay me down on my side so 
that I can have a good, comfortable rest. 

**Remember that I want to visit a great many 
other little boys after you are through with me. 
Besides, I may meet you again some day, and 
you would be sorry to see me looking old and 
torn and soiled. Help meto keep fresh and clean, 
and I will help you to be happy.” 
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READING ALOUD. 


THE common habit of reading words without 
any comprehension of the meaning underlying 
is a decided hindrance to the development of 
literary taste. Paragraph after paragraph is 
mastered in the reading-class as far as inflec- 
tion is concerned, and the pupils are promoted 
from one grade to another without any concep- 
tion of thought or feeling. The enjoyment the 
child has in reading depends upon the concep- 
tion of the scene portrayed. ‘he first and most 
essential requirement is the cultivation of the 
imagination. When the child imagines the 
scene described and feeling is aroused thereby, 
all measured tones will depart, pauses and in- 
flections will care for themselves. If mental 
pictures are formed in the mind of the child, he 
will acquire from kindergarten to high school a 
love and a comprehension for literaryart. The 
work of the educator will not then be for purely 
intellectual results. 

MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


MISS SHARP’S LECTURES IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 


WHEN the University of Chicago announced 
its intention of including in its university ex- 
tension series, courses of lectures on library 
topics, a class was organized in the Cleveland 
Public Library and arrangements were made 
with the university for a course of lectures to 
be given by Miss Katherine L. Sharp, the li- 
brarian and director of the Armour Institute 
Library School. 

The lectures were given from Dec. 10 to 24 
inclusive, and the class numbered 39, including 
almost the entire staff of the library. In addi- 
tion to members of class, nine pages, not en- 
rolled, had the benefit of a portion of the lect- 
ures, and several visitors, either from other 
libraries or in some way interested in library 
work, listened to occasional lectures. 

Each lecture was two hours in length, and as 
the class was necessarily divided into two sec- 
tions, the lecture given to the first section in 
the morning was repeated to the second section 
in the afternoon, doubling the work of the lect- 
urer. No attempt was made by Miss Sharp to 
give a complete course in library economy .or 
to cover in two weeks the field for which the 
two years of the training course are scarcely 
sufficient, but the lectures were nevertheless 
eminently practical. 

Beginning with a discussion of publications 
on library economy she followed with an ac- 
count of the organized schools and classes for 
library instruction and the associations for pro- 
moting library interests, and travelling libra- 
ries. 

The lecturer then considered the work of the 
circulating and of the reference departments of 
the library and devoted three lectures to a dis- 
cussion of encyclopwdias, dictionaries, and other 
important reference-books. This was followed 
by an account of the various systems of classi- 
fication. The 11 lecture upon the library 
service discussed the various positions and 
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showed how in the organization of a library its 
effectiveness depends upon the thoroughness 
with which each part of the work is done, with 
the resulting lesson strongly enforced that even 
the humblest and least interesting work in the 
library is worth doing in the best possible way 
as contributing to the desired result, the useful- 
ness of the library. 

The hours of the twelfth and last day were de- 
voted to answering the questions which had 
accumulated in the question-box. 

The net result of the lectures to the members of 
the class was, first, an accumulation of informa- 
tion and suggestion helpful in the work which 
each one has in hand and moreover a broader 
view of the work of the library as a whole and 
a clear idea of the relations of each department 
to the others. But beyond this and of greater 
importance, the lectures have left with each 
one who listened to them an enhanced appre- 
ciation of the value of library work and an in- 
creased enthusiasm for it. 


THE HOBOKEN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tue new building of the Hoboken (N. J.) 
Free Public Library was formally opened on 
the evening of April 5. The simple exercises 
were held in the main hall on the third floor 
and were largely attended. 

The building was largely the gift to Hoboken 
of the Stevens family, who on March 22, 1895, 
offered to give $26,000 toward a library build- 
ing on condition that the remainder of the fund 
be raised by the city, and that the building 
should also give accommodation to the indus- 
trial education department of the city. The 
offer was at once accepted, a site was purchased, 
and plans for a $50,000 building were accepted 
in August, 1895. The total cost of the struct- 
ure, including furnishing, is estimated at about 
$62,000. The building is three-storied, with a 
basement cellar, and is built of Indiana lime- 
stone and pressed brick, with terra-cotta finish- 
ing. It will be devoted to two purposes, part 
being used for the free library and part for 
the manual training-school, the latter occupy- 
ing half the second floor and the entire third 
floor. On the first floor are the delivery-room, 
the women's reading-room, the reference-room, 
librarian’s office, and cataloging-room; the sec- 
ond floor contains a reading-room and the 
two-storied stack-room, with a book capacity of 
100,000 v. The basement contains the heating 
apparatus, a library workshop, a trustees’-room, 
and storage facilities. 


THE SECOND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CON- 
FERENCE AT BRUSSELS. 


Tue Institut International de Bibliographie 
of Brussels will hold its second annual con- 
ference on June 27, 1897. Members of the A. 
L. A. are cordially invited to participate in the 
conference, which, it will be noted, takes place 
a few weeks earlier than the international con- 
ference at London. 


OPENING OF THE JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY. 


Tue John Crerar Library was opened to the 
public in its temporary quarters on the sixth 
floor of the Marshall Field building, 87 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, on the morning of April 1. 
There were no exercises, the only ceremonial 
being the removing of the veil from the brass 
tablet bearing the founder's name, above the 
entrance to the library, in the presence of the 
invited guests. The library was visited by 
several hundred persons, who were shown 
through the rooms by Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Hopkins. From April 1-3 the library was 
open for inspection only from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Monday, April 5, routine work was be- 
gun, the regular library hours being from 
ga.m.to6p.m. At the time of opening there 
were about 15,000 v. ready for use, and about 
7000 more in preparation; the work of selecting, 
buying, and cataloging is proceeding rapidly 
and systematically, and it is thought that by 
the end of 1898 the library will have about 4o,- 
ooo v. There are 800 periodicals in the read- 
ing-room, and 400 others are soon to be added. 
The library, as is generally known, will devote 
itself to the special literature of the natural, 
the physical, and the social sciences, with their 
applications. 


LIBRARIES AND CLUBS. 


Ar the library institute conducted by the In- 
diana Library Association, Dec. 29-31, 1896, the 
subject of the mutual benefit to be derived from 
the co-operation of libraries and clubs was 
presented by Miss Merica Hoagland, president 
of the Indiana Union of Literary Clubs. She 
said in part: 

Libraries, though greatly aided by the clubs, 
are not as dependent upon them as are the 
clubs upon libraries. You have all probably 
observed that in a community where no public 
library exists the acquisition of private li- 
braries becomes a necessity to club members. 
Books are, however, a cumbersome property, 
and after two or three years’ study, club mem- 
bers, beginning to question the advisability of 
being possessed of so many books, wonder why 
their town or city has nota public library to 
supply such books. Then, again, club mem- 
bers, brought into an intimate acquaintance 
with the best books, realize more fully than 
ever before the deprivation which the lack of a 
good library entails upon a community which 
suffers not only a great loss of general culture 
but a substantial loss in its undeveloped men 
and women of genius. 

There are 23 state federations included in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
though this represents probably one-half mill- 
ion of women, it does not by any means 
give a true idea of club membership, since 
many states, like Indiana, possessed of mixed 
clubs, are ineligible to the Federation. I men- 
tion these facts that we may realize how, in 
the matter of creating public opinion, or more 
properly speaking, public thought, clubs may 
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become most potent forces in our civiliza- 


tion. 

100, 200, or 300 club members with a pub- 
lic library in mind, can so mould public opinion 
that in a very few years there will have been 
created a public sentiment which will so prompt 
and prod derelict officials that they are forced 
to legislate in favor of such a library, which, 
having been once established, must still be 
maintained and fostered by a healthy public 
opinion, and so the clubs may become of most 
vital importance to the life of the library. 

It is not how many volumes a library con- 
tains that determines its usefulness in a com- 
munity. Better a smaller number of books 
made available and accessible to their readers 
than a library prison where books are incar- 
cerated without any regard for their service to 
the public. ‘ There is,"’ as Emerson says, ‘‘a 
selection in writers, and then a selection from 
the selection.” 

In this matter of making available the con- 
tents of a library by carefully-written book 
notices of the latest library acquisitions, to ap- 
pear from time to time in the daily papers, 
club members can, if they will, make them- 
selves very useful. Of course I would not 
advise dozens of club members besieging a 
library and driving distracted its already busy 
librarian, in an effort to write out such book 
notices, but a committee appointed for a given 
time by the clubs which would consult the con- 
venience of a librarian in writing up the late 
important books at stated periods could render 
valuable assistance in this way. 

If the musical clubs would give occasional 
musicales in the library assembly-rooms with 
brief papers or talks upon music, biographies 
of musicians, etc., and would at the same time 
give the references pertaining to the program 
which the library contains, it would be produc- 
tive of much good. 

Current topic, magazine, and book circle 
clubs might be formed, the leader selecting lists 
of newspaper and magazine articles bearing on 
the events of theday. In the book circle, dis- 
cussions of books similar to the one of the last 
A. L. A. conference would render one familiar 
with the various opinions as to new books. 

The seed-planting season in many of our 
clubs has long since passed, and it is for us to 
look for some definite results in the improve- 
ment of conditions surrounding us, because of 
club culture. A club that lives only to itself, 
without regard for the advancement of those 
around it, contains the elements which will 
ultimately lead to its destruction. 

The combined action of the clubs of Indiana 
is necessary to bring about the enactment of 
improved library laws, which shall make li- 
braries accessible to the whole people of the 
state. At the last meeting of the Indiana 
Union of Literary Clubs there was a strong in- 
terest manifested in the subject. A committee 
from the union has been appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to keep in touch with library legis- 
lation, and to so interest the clubs in such 
legislation that the best possible results will be 
obtained. 
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American Cibrarn Association, 


President: W: H. Brett, Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 

Secretary: Rutherford P. Hayes, Columbus, 


Treasurer: C: K. Bolton, Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 

ACTION ON THE TARIFF BILL. 

Tue American Library Association on March 
2 entered prompt and official protest, through 
its president and secretary, against the original 
draft of the new tariff bill, removing books, etc., 
imported for libraries, from the free list, in the 
following communication addressed to Mr. Ding- 
ley : 

“ Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
Chairman Com.of Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

**On behalf of the American Library Associa- 
tion, numbering more than 700, and represent- 
ing most of the important libraries in the coun- 
try, we would call attention to the clause of the 
proposed tariff bill which imposes a duty upon 
books imported for the use of libraries, and 
would urge that the bill be so amended as to 
place upon the free list books imported for the 
use of all libraries organized to do a public edu- 
cational work, 

‘We ask attention to the following consid- 
erations : 

First. —The imposition of such a duty will 
seriously embarrass libraries in their work, be- 
cause their incomes are usually fixed and cannot 
be increased, and every dollar thus diverted to 
the Treasury of the United States will by so 
much diminish the funds available for the pur- 
chase of books. 

‘‘As applied to college and other endowed 
libraries it is a tax upon institutions which are 
not only educational, but to an extent charitable, 
as with scarcely any exception they depend upon 
endowments for some portion of their support, 
and many of themare almost entirely supported 
in this way. 

‘‘As applied to public libraries, the United 
States government is virtually taxing the city 
which endeavors to broadly educate its citizens, 
and exempting the city that does not. 

‘Second. — The sum raised thereby, although 
large enough to seriously cripple the educa- 
tional institutions from which it is exacted, 
forms so trifling an item in the entire proceeds 
of the bill, that it is not worthy of consider- 
ation. 

Third. —It does not afford any consider- 
able protection to American industry, as the 
books imported by libraries, even the most 
popular libraries, are almost entirely such 
as cannot, under any circumstances, be pro- 
duced in this country —consisting in the main 
of government publications, the publications of 
learned societies, and those more important and 
valuable contributions to literature, science, 
and art which are published in Europe and for 
which the demand in this country is too small 
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to induce their republication by an American 
publisher. 

‘*In its ultimate results it is likely to work 
to the detriment of American publishing inter- 
ests, as those libraries whose importations con- 
sist largely of serials, such as publications of 
societies, will be compelled to continue them, 
and the additional cost due to the tariff will 
simply by so much diminish the funds avail- 
able for the purchase of American publica- 
tions. 

‘* The duty upon books imported for the use 
of educational institutions is a duty upon the 
tools of education, a tax upon enlightenment 
which cannot be defended, either as a measure 
for revenue or for protection. 

‘* The privilege of free importation of books 
has been one of the favoring circumstances 
which has enabled libraries of the country to 
increase so greatly in numbers, in volume, and 
in the scope and value of their work during 
recent years, and to become so important a 
factor in the educational equipment of our coun- 
try. 
‘* We would, therefore, urge that this foster- 
ing privilege be not withdrawn, that the other li- 
braries of the country, doing as they are the 
same educational work, should have the same 
advantage which is granted by the bill to the 
library of Congress and the other governmental 
libraries. 

** Respectfully submitted, 

* WituiaM H. Brett, 
President American Library Association, 
** RUTHERFORD P, HAYEs, 
Secretary American Library Association.” 


Letters were also sent by the president of the 
A. L. A, to the secretaries of all state associa- 
tions, urging similar protest, and on Monday 
April 5, an informal meeting of members of the 
American Library Association was held in con- 
nection with the joint meeting of the New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania library associations in 
Atlantic City, N. J., to consider the amendment 
to the bill. Vice-President Elmendorf presided, 
and a count taken of the meeting showed 34 
members of the A. L. A. present. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was briefly stated by Sec- 
retary Hayes, who said that while no official 
action of the association was possible it was 
desirable that the members present should fully 
discuss the subject and request the executive 
board to take fitting action in the matter. 
The A. L. A. had already entered protest 
against the first draft of the tariff bill, in which 
no provision for the free importation of books 
for libraries was made, and it was now neces- 
sary to take action regarding the amendment 
to the bill, which did not satisfactorily meet the 
needs of libraries. 

Mr. John Thomson, of Philadelphia, stated 
what had already been done by the various 
library associations and authorities and des- 
cribed the gratifying attitude taken generally by 
the press. The proposed amendment to the 
tariff bill, providing for the free admission of 
** scientific apparatus, books,” etc., did not, he 
said, in any way cover the case as it had been 
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covered by the tariff law of 1890, and was capa- 
ble of different and unsatisfactory interpreta- 
tions. He moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare an amendment that would 
exactly meet the view of the library and other 
educational interests concerned, and that that 
committee be deputed to present the matter at 
Washington, and have the amendments incor- 
porated in the bil! before it should leave the 
senate. The subject was discussed by Messrs. 
Montgomery, Hill, Billings, Lemcke, Dewey, 
Stechert, Carr, and Cutter, and it was decided 
that the action of the association cover the in- 
terest of libraries only, and that attention be 
given to the inclusion of photographs, etchings, 
etc., intended for library use, in the free list. 
On substitute motion of Mr. Hill the matter 
was referred to a committee of five, appointed 
by the chair, to adopt fitting recommendations 
and present them at the close of the evening 
session of the two associations. The following 
committee was named : Dr. Billings, Mr. Dewey, 
Mr. Lemcke, Mr. Carr, Miss Haines. 

At the evening session the following recom- 
mendations were presented, and were unani- 
mously adopted by the members present : 

‘** Voted, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association be requested to 
urge upon Congress, in the name of the asso- 
ciation and in behalf of the librarians of the 
United States and of the people who maintain 
and use those libraries, a modification of the 
pending tariff bill by substituting for th»t por- 
tion which relates to the importation of books, 
etc., free of duty, the provision of the tariff 
law of 1890, so worded as to make clear its ap- 
plication to all government and public libraries, 
and the inclusion of engravings, photographs, 
and etchings imported for their use and not for 
sale or distribution, as follows: 

“*s1a, Books, engravings, photographs, bound or un- 
bound etchings, maps, and charts, which shall have been 
printed and bound or manufactured more than 20 years at 
the date of importation. 

“**s13. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in 
languages other than English ; also books and music, in 
raised print, used exclusively by the blind. 

“*si4. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, maps and charts imported by author- 
ity or for the use of the United States or for the use of the 
library of Congress. 

“°° gus. Books, maps, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, lithographic prints, and charts specially imported, 
not more than two copies in any one invoice, in good 
faith, for the use of any society incorporated or estab- 
lishéd for educational, philosophical, literary or religious 
purposes, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for 
the use or by order of any college, academy, school or 
seminary of learning, er government or public library in 
the United States, subject to such regulations as the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe.’ 

‘* That the Executive Board be asked to have 
this recommendation personally presented to the 
Senate Committee, and to request the authori- 
ties of all public libraries to take official action 
in its support.” 

Similar action to that of the national body 
has been taken by most of the state and local 
library associations in the country ; individual 
libraries, have, through their librarians and 
trustees, entered vigorous protest, and most of 
the universities and colleges have been prompt 
to act on similar lines. 
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POOLE MEMORIAL. 


THE committee on the Poole Memorial Fund 
have in hand now the sum of $380. The min- 
imum required is $500, and it is desired to have 
the bust finished before the next conference. 
Will all those who wish to be represented in 
this send in their money at once ? Any amount, 
however small, will be thankfully received. 

Dr. G. E. WIRE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1574 JupSON AveE., | 
vanston, Ili. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

THe edition of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Cleveland Conference, 
1896, includes 1000 extra copies for distribution 
among persons interested, and 1ooo copies of the 
Proceedings of the Trustees’ Section, for distri- 
bution among library trustees. Members of the 
association are requested to send to the under- 
signed the names of any persons to whom 
copies of the Proceedings should be sent; also 
names of trustees or others who should receive 
copies of the Trustees’ Section Proceedings. 

C: ALEX. NELSON. 
Cotumeta Universiry Liprary, | 
New York City. 
ANGLISH POST-CONFERENCE, JUNE 2#-AU- 
GUST 22, 1897. 

ALL members of the A. L. A. and their 
friends intending to go to the International Li- 
brary Conference are urged to file their appli- 
cations and deposit registration fee of $25 at 
once. 

The time chosen is that most desirable for 
ocean travel, and steamship accommodations 
are being rapidly taken. It will be necessary 
for the committee to make promptly a deposit 
on all berths reserved, and to enable them to do 
this those who expect to go should remit 
promptly. 

Travel to England is unusually heavy this 
year, on account of the number who will attend 
the festivities in connection with the celebration 
of the diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. It 
is absolutely necessary, in order to secure com- 
fortable accommodations, to engage them with- 
out delay. 

The arrangements progress favorably. In 
addition to the details of itinerary given in cir- 
cular of March 1, the post-conference excursion 
for members of the international conference 
has been arranged as follows: 

Leave London on Saturday morning, July 17, 
from Waterloo station, arriving at Salisbury in 
time for lunch, Drive to Stonehenge and back 
to Salisbury Saturday afternoon. 

Sunday, July 18.—In Salisbury, attending ser- 
vice at the cathedral and yisiting points of in- 
terest. 

Monday, July 19.— Drive to Glastonbury, 
breaking the journey at Wells, then by rail to 
Cheddar and Weston super Mare, or Clevedon; 
steamer across the Channel to Cardiff, staying 
the night at Cardiff. 

Tuesday, July 20, — Late train Cardiff to Bris- 
tol. 


Wednesday, July 21. — In Bristol. 


Thursday, July 22. — Leave Bristol and spend 
the day at Bath. 

Friday, July 23. —I1n Bath and vicinity. 

Saturday morning, July 24,— Leave Bath for 
Oxford, spending the day at Oxford. 

Sunday, July 25.—In Oxford. 

Monday, July 26.— Return to 
morning. 

Invitations to continental librarians are meet- 
ing with favorable responses and representative 
librarians from Germany, Belgium, France, and 
Holland will attend the conference. 

The L. A. U. K. has the co-operation of li- 
brary trustees, councillors of municipalities, and 
the press, in its efforts to gather in conference 
representatives from the libraries of the entire 
world. It was hoped that H. R. H. the Prince 


London in 


| of Wales, would preside, but his numerous en- 


gagements in connection with the Queen's jubi- 
lee make it impossible. During the stay in 
London the Lord Mayor will give the confer- 
ence one of his noted dinners, and The Drapers 
Company and the American Society will extend 
courtesies. The visit of the American librari- 
ans has been brought to the notice of municipal 
councils, and Edinburgh, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Bath, and other cities have offered hos- 
pitalities and an opportunity of seeing their 
beauties and treasures under official sanction. 

Special privileges will be given the party, 
and opportunities of seeing and doing things 
that would be impossible for the private tour- 
ist. 

To take advantage of these privileges it is 
essential that the party go together, and es- 
pecially that they sail and land at the same 
time. The cities of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, which it is proposed to visit 
during the first week after landing and before 
reaching London, not only have important li- 
braries which our association should see, but 
have already made preparations for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the American delega- 
tion. To show proper appreciation of these 
efforts in our behalf, not only should a large 
party go, but go by the official route and go to- 
gether. 

While numbers will doubtless be present from 
other countries, it is on America that our Eng- 
lish brethren rely to make the conference a 
great international event. Wise as we think 
ourselves we shall find much to learn. A 
chance to compare methods and views will of 
course be given. But the grand opportunity 
will be to publish to the world what libraries 
have done, are doing, and can do, and to awak- 
en the interest of those who have the means and 
influence to extend the work. 

The itinerary has been arranged to afford an 
opportunity for those desiring to do so to make 
a short trip to Paris and other side trips at very 
moderate additional expense. 

Decide at once! Decide to go! Gowith the 
party! Send check for $25 at once to secure 
your berth ! 

For the European Trip Committee, 


H. E. Davipson. 


Office of the Linrary Bureau, 
Boston, Mass., March 23, 1897. 
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State Librarp Commissions, 


Connecticut F. P. L. Committee: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE L. CoMMIssION: Miss 
E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. 

New HAmpsuire State L. Commission: J. H. 
Whittier, secretary, East Rochester. 

New York: Pusiic Liprarigs Division, State 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. 

Onto State L. Commission: C. B. Galbreath, 
secretary, State Library, Columbus. 

VeRMoNT State L. Commission: Miss M. L. 
Titcomb, secretary, Free Library, Rutland. 


JOINT MEETING WITH VERMONT LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


A JOINT meeting of the Vermont Library Com- 
mission and the Vermont Library Association 
was held in Burlington, Vt., at the Billings Li- 
brary on March 12. The meeting was the re- 
sult of a decision recently reached by the com- 
mission to hold several public meetings this 
spring with the purpose of increasing public 
interest in libraries and aiding in their establish- 
ment or in the development of libraries already 
existing. 

There were two sessions, the first, from 10 to 
12 a.m., being a wholly informal examination 
of an exhibit of library appliances under the 
charge of Mr. F. Richmond Fletcher, of the Li- 
brary Bureau, the visitors being we comed by 
Miss Titcomb, of Rutland, and Miss Bartlett, of 
St. Johnsbury. 

The afternoon session opened a 1:30 o'clock 
with an address of welcome by President Buck- 
ham, of the University of Vermont. He con- 
gratulated his audience upon this opportunity 
to determine to a large degree the reading of 
the next generation of Vermonters, and defined 
the power to read as a kind of sixth sense, 
opening the mind to an infinity of influences, 
good, bad, healthful, harmful. 

The subject ‘‘ How to get a free library fora 
community " was then presented by Principal S. 
W. Landon, of the Burlington high school, who 
cited the provisions of the Vermont law and 
described the way the library should be or- 
ganized. 

Miss Sarah C. Hagar, of the Fletcher Free 
Library, read a paper on ‘‘ How can the public 
library be made an aid to the schools.” She 
said that teachers and librarians should co- 
operate and that librarians should attend teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

Miss Louise L. Bartlett, of St. Johnsbury, 
treated the ‘‘ Duties of the librarian,” showing 
the work to consist of administering the choice 
of correct methods, the selection of books, and 
the bringing of these books before the greatest 
number of people. Above all, she said, the li- 
brarian's personality is what determines the use 
of the library. 

Miss Mary L. Titcomb, of Rutland, speaking 
on ‘‘ The selection of books for a small libra- 
ry,” said that three things are essential in the 
making ofa useful library, namely, good books, 
good methods, and a good librarian. The per- 


son who selects the books should be in touch with 
the popular taste. Most libraries are started 
by books donated by the residents of the com- 
munity, making it necessary to later carefully 
weed them out, retaining only the valuable 
gifts. Judgment and much care should be 
used in discriminating. Books should be 
bought on approval and read by some person 
interested before being finally selected. 


Wisconsin F. L. Commission: Miss L. E. 
Stearns, secretary, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, 


State Librarp Associations. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA, 

President : J. C. Rowell, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley. 

Secretary: A. M. Jellison, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute Library, San Francisco. 

Treasurer: A. J. Cleary, Odd Fellows’ Li- 
brary, San Francisco. 

Tue February meeting was held in the Free 
Public Library of Oakland, Feb. 11, President 
Rowell presiding. Mr. John Gilson, one of the 
trustees of the library, in a short address cor- 
dially welcomed the association, and expressed 
his appreciation of the benefits derived from 
these meetings. Rev. E. J. Dupuy was intro- 
duced, and gave in his ‘‘ Chat on French libra- 
ries” an extended account of the libraries 
throughout France. In an interesting manner 
he compared them with the libraries of Ger- 
many and America, showing the difference in 
methods of administration, and the way by 
which the reader gains access to the books. 
Dr. D. Danziger followed, with a brilliant ad- 
dress on ‘* Books and bookmen.” The speaker 
showed the most earnest appreciation for all 
that is wholesome and genuine in literature, but 
absolute intolerance for the unhealthy, morbid 
tendency so apparent in many of the writers of 
to-day. His strictures on novels and novel- 
reading were somewhat severe, and he scored 
the literary cormorant without mercy. His 
ideal librarian was endowed with the super- 
human qualities the layman invariably insists 
upon in describing that impossible creature 
of his fancy, so far removed, alas! from the 
matter of fact reality. Dr. Danziger closed 
with an amusing account of his own experience 
in authorship. Mr. Robert E. Cowan read a 
valuable paper on California bibliography cov- 
ering the period from 1600to 1889. Mr. Cowan 
has for some years been a collector of Californi- 
ana, and has done important work toward a 
complete bibliography of the subject. His pa- 
per was a summary of this work. The new 
**Alamedaindexer”™ was exhibited. In general 
plan it is similar to the ‘‘ Rudolph indexer,” 
but differs in many essential points. Mr. Har- 
bourne carefully explained the manner of using 
it, and claimed that in simplicity of construc- 
tion, in durability, and in convenience of opera- 
tion it excelled any other device for holding 
catalog entries. A. M, JELLISON, Secretary. 
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Tue regular March meeting was held in the 
Mercantile Library, San Francisco, on Friday, 
March 12, President Rowell presiding. The 
topic of the evening was ‘‘ Functions of public 
library trustees,” and Judge Ralph C. Harrison, 
president of the Free Public Library, opened the 
discussion with a paper on ‘‘ Trust powers and 
functions of trustees."". The speaker said that 
integrity of character and unbiassed judgment 
were pre-eminently required in this responsible 
position; that the trustee could not act with the 
same freedom that he might in his own busi- 
ness ; that he should keep well within his au- 
thority, and never exceed it. In conclusion the 
speaker quoted at some length the library law 
in operation in San Francisco. 

John G. Brick, trustee of the Alameda Public 
Library, followed, discussing ‘‘ The proper size 
of the board, qualifications, apd term of office.” 
Mr. Brick said that the law in regard to library 
trustees in cities of the fifth class in California 
was very indefinite. In some towns the officers 
are elected, while in others they are appointed. 
He thought it most important that it be deter- 
mined which was the proper method, and thata 
uniform law be adopted to prevent possible 
legal complications. Relief, in this regard, wes 
expected from a bill now pending before the 
legislature. He thought that five members 
made a good working board, and that their 
term of office should be so arranged that at least 
two would be retained to instruct new members 
in the working policy of the library. In regard 
to qualifications, Mr. Brick thought a good busi- 
ness man preferable; ‘‘the trustee need not be 
a professional man or a college graduate, nec- 
essarily, but must have a strong sympathy for 
the work and a real love for books.” 

Mr. P. J. Healy, trustee of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, chose ‘‘ The mutual relations of trus- 
tee and librarian” for his topic. He pictured 
the library as it existed in olden times, and said 
that the relation of trustee to librarian was one 
of increasing importance. To get the best re- 
sults there must be complete sympathy and 
respect between them, one supplementing the 
other ; both working for a common good ; ‘‘a 
library in modern times is not a church, nor a 
school, nor a theatre, but in some respects it 
stands for all these, and a museum and art gal- 
lery as well; so that he who is able to take ad- 
vantage of it may find within its walls the 
thought of the ages preserved in the most 
pleasing form.” 

A general discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Nash, of Stanford University, Judge Harrison, 
and Miss Hancock, of Sacramento, took part. 

A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 


President: A. E. Whitaker, State University 
Library, Boulder. 

Secretary: Herbert E. Richie, City Library, 
Denver. 

Treasurer: |. W. Chapman, McClelland Li- 
brary, Pueblo. 


Tue Colorado Library Association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the High School 
Building, Denver, on March 12. 
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| The subject was ‘‘ Children’s reading: opin- 
ions and suggestions of teachers."" The meet 
| ing was largely attended by teachers, who took 
part in the discussion. J. C. Dana, of the 
Public Library, led the discussion. He had pre- 
viously sent to teachers throughout the city 
circulars asking for answers to questions as to 
how much reading should be done, and what 
kind of books should be given children up to 12 
years of age. Could they be taught to appre- 
ciate good literature, and at whatage? What 
class of books can they be most interested in? 
and other questions of a similar character. (See 
p. 187.) These questions and the answers re- 
ceived were tabulated and read, each question 
being discussed in order. ‘The results indicate 
that children do not, as a rule, read enough 
outside of their school-work, and that it is pos- 
sible for teachers to interest them in the better 
class of books and encourage them to read 
more by selecting reading-matter for them, 

George M. Lee spoke on the state library 
commission bill, and reported that the outlook 
for its passage was more favorable. 

Superintendent |]. H. Van Sickle, who attend 
ed the last conference of the N. E. A., gave an 
interesting talk on the round table mecting of 
the library section of that organization. 

President A. E. Whitaker spoke on library 
matters in Boulder. The association held its 
last meeting at that city, and appointed a com- 
mittee to organize a public library there. Mr. 
Whitaker reported that no definite action had 
been taken as yet, but that the committee was 
active. 

Dr. Mary Barker Bates was appointed a dele- 
gate to represent the association at the confer- 
ence of the Educational Alliance of Denver. 

H. E. Ricuir, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 


President: Frank B. Gay, Watkinson Li- 
brary, Hartford. 

Secretary: Miss Angeline Scott, Public Li- 
brary, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer: Miss Anna G. Rockwell, New 
Britain Institute, New Britain. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President > Col. J. W. Thompson, Public Li 


brary, Evanston. 

Secretary: Miss Ange V. Milner, State Nor- 
mal College, Normal. 

Treasurer: P. F. Bicknell, University of 
Illinois, Champaign. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: Miss Elizabeth D. Swan, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss M. E. Ahern, 
Library Bureau, 125 Franklin street, Chicago 
il. 

IOWA LIBRARY SOCIETY. 


President - W. H. Johnston, Public Library, 
Fort Dodge. 

Secretary: Miss Ella McLoney, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines. 
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MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President; E. W. Hall, Colby University, 
Waterville. 

Secretary: Miss H. C. Fernald, State College, 
Orono. 

Treasurer: Prof. G: T. Little, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


President : Uerbert Putnam, Public Library, 
Boston. 

Secretary: W:H. Tillinghast, Harvard Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge. 

Treasurer: Miss A. L. Sargent, Public Li- 
brary, Medford. 

THE next meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club will be held on Thursday, April 22, 
in the Boston Public Library, at toa.m. The 
subject is to be ‘* Book illustration,” and among 
the speakers will be Mr. Winthrop S. Scudder, 
Mr. Louis Prang, and Mrs. Mary D. Hicks. 
In the afternoon the club is invited to visit the 
Riverside Press. 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: H: M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

Seeretary: Mrs. A. F. Parsons, Public Li- 
brary, Bay City. 

Treasurer: Miss Lucy Ball, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President : Dr. W: W. Folwell, State Univer 

sity, Minneapolis. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, Public Library, Minneapolis. 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: W. E. Jillson, Doane College, 
Crete. 

Secretary: Miss Mary L. Jones, State Univer- 
sity, Lincoln. 

Treasurer: Mrs. M. E. Abell, Public Li- 
brary, Beatrice. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. H. Chase, Concord. 

Secretary: Miss Grace Blanchard, Public 
Library, Concord. 

Treasurer: Miss A. E. Pickering, Public Li- 
brary, Newington. 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: }: B. Thompson, Trenton, N. J. 
Secretary: Miss Beatrice Winser, Public Li- 

brary, Newark. 

Treasurer: Miss Emma L. Adams, Public 
Library, Plainfield. 


JOINT MEETING WITH PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 
CLUB. 


THe first joint meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held at the Grand Atlantic 
Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 5 and 6. The meeting was 
a large and successful one, the registration 
showing an attendance of 130, and the number 
of persons present from other states made it 
seem almost a small A. L. A. conference rather 


than a large local gathering. Among those 
present were Melvil Dewey, Dr. J. S. Billings, 
R. P. Hayes, H. L. Elmendorf, W. R. Eastman, 
C. A. Cutter, C. C. Soule, R. R. Bowker, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Carr, T. L. Montgomery, John 
Thomson, F. P. Hill, E. C. Richardson, W. H. 
Lowdermilk, F. W. Faxon, Miss James, Miss 
Kroeger, Miss Hull, Miss Burdick, and many 
others. Fully half of those present came 
down on Saturday afternoon and spent Sunday 
and part of Monday in exploring Atlantic City 
and investigating the delights of the sideshows 
and other enticements that line the shore side 
of the famous boardwalk. 

On Monday morning all who were members 
of the A. L. A. met separately in a special ses- 
sion at 11 o'clock to consider the steps best 
to be taken to procure a satisfactory amend- 
ment to the Dingley tariff bill as it was passed 
by the house. The report of this meeting and 
the resolutions adopted are given elsewhere 
(see p. 202). 

The first session of the joint meeting was held 
Monday evening at eight o'clock. The main 
purpose of the convention was to forcibly pre- 
sent to the citizens and local authorities the need 
of a free public library in Atlantic City, which 
has a resident population of about 20,000, with a 
summer population mounting up toward the hun- 
dred thousands. The first session was therefore 
almost wholly devoted to a presentation of 
what a free library can do in a community and 
to the means whereby it may be established. 
Mr. Carr, president of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, presided, and introduced Mayor F. 
P. Stoy, who cordially welcomed the associa- 
tion and expressed his hope that at the time of 
the next joint meeting the visiting librarians 
might be entertained by the Atlantic City Free 
Public Library. Mr. Richardson, of Princeton, 
and Mr. Carr responded gracefully to the words 
of welcome, in behalf of the two associations, 
and the business of the session was opened by 
a paper on ‘‘ The benefit of a public library to 
the people,” by Miss Hannah P. James, of the 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkesbarre. 

Miss James spoke of the public library as a 
source of help and of inspiration for all time, 
bringing to us the bequest of the centuries that 
have gone before us, and she reviewed briefly 
the great change that had taken place in its ad- 
ministration and. development within the past 
45 years. She thought that the library, while 
reaching out as widely as possible to all the 
people, should be carefully guarded. from the 
danger of admitting ‘‘ books that are not only 
valueless but are mentally and morally bad,” 
even on the plea that these books will draw 
readers who might not otherwise come to the 
library. She spoke of the broadening out of li- 
brary work in recent years through the schools, 
through clubs, and home libraries, and of the 
wonderful influence that this great fabric of 
public education and culture, now building, 
must have upon the generations yet to come. 

** What the state could do to foster free public 
libraries " was the next topic upon the program, 
and was discussed by Mr. Thomson, of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Mr. Montgomery, of 
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Wagner Free Institute, and Mr. Weeks, of 
Newark. Mr. Thomson argued that educa- 


| 


tion does not end with the public schools and | 


that it is the duty of the state to provide the 
tools of trade for those who cannot go to college 
by putting at their disposal books useful in 
their various occupations. Every city, town, 
and village should be supplied with books, and 
the state ought to appropriate funds for the es- 
tablishment of such libraries. Mr. Montgom- 
ery discussed what the state was likely to do— 
which he thought would be very little, and 
what the people could do for themselves and to 
obtain action from the state. Mr. Weeks spoke 
of what the people could do for themselves; he 
thought that ‘‘ the state should not provide us 
with something we do not get ourselves, if it is 
not worth working for, it is not worth getting.” 
He briefly reviewed the library record of New 
Jersey, where in 1879 a law was passed author- 
izing city councils to establish a library tax levy 
of one-sixth of a mill. In 1889 an act was 
passed providing that one-third of a mill might 
be voted by cities and assessed upon themselves 
as a library fund, and in 1890 this privilege was 
extended to townships and other smaller muni- 
cipalities. Yetin New Jersey, where there are 
now 36 cities, no public library was ever estab- 
lished under the law of 1879, and but 17 free 
public libraries have been founded in the 13 
years since 1884. 

A discussion then followed on ‘‘ The estab- 
lishment of a free public library in Atlantic 
City,"’ which was opened by the Rev. T. J. Cross, 
of Atlantic City, who urged that the importance 
of the matter be not put out of sight under the 
ever-present plea of ‘‘economy.” John F. Hall, 
editor of the Atlantic Daily Union, said that he 
was pleased to see the sea-serpent welcoming 
the book-worm to Atlantic City, and spoke brief- 
ly on a public library as the one thing now 
needed by the city. The other speakers were 
Melvil Dewey, who strongly urged the necessity 
of supplying people with good literature in 
these days when all are taught to read, and 
**yellow journalism” flourishes, and described 
the library as the great corner-stone of public 
education; and F. P. Hill, of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, who closed the discussion. 

The second session was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 9:30, and was opened by Prof. A. H. 
Smyth, of the Boys’ Central High School of 
Philadelphia, with a paper on ‘‘ The choice of 
books for a seaside library,” in which he gave 
the Atlantic City people many useful ideas and 
suggestions, although the exclusion of light 
fiction seemed rather startling, as the seashore 
in summer is generally thought to be the place 
for such reading. 

The “‘ Prospects of the Princeton University 
Library” were then described by Prof. E. C. 
Richardson in a delightful talk, illustrated by 
blue prints and photographs of the magnificent 
new building now in process of construction at 
Princeton. 

The question-bex was next in order, and 
half a dozen questions relating to the means 
and methods of establishing a library in Atlan- 
tic City were propounded and answered. This 
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was followed by an excellent series of papers 
on ‘‘ The public library and the child,” by Miss 
Emma L. Adams, of the Plainfield (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Library, Miss Alice M. Kroeger, of Drexel 
Institute, and Miss Mary P. Farr, of the Girls’ 
Normal School, Philadelphia. Excellent sug- 
gestions were made as to the best methods by 
which to educate children’s taste toward some- 
thing better than Alger, Adams, Finley, or the 
**yellow journalism"; stories of imagination 
and fancy were given a foremost place in the 
best ‘‘children’s reading”; and the ‘forcing 
process,” whereby the healthy child was trans- 
formed into a book-worm, was deprecated. In 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Bowker sug- 
gested what would be an unique bibliography 
—a list annotated by children for themselves. 
The difficulty of finding suitable reading-matter 
for servants was also brought up. Miss James 
found no trouble with that class, as they read 
Ben Hur, Amelia Barr, and Dinah Mulock 
Craik’s books, but it was thought that some 
attention might well be given to the subject. 
The subject of the English post-conference 
trip of the A. L. A. was briefly presented by 
Mr. Elmendorf, who drew a delightful picture 
of the lavish hospitality awaiting the American 
librarians at the hands of their cousins across 
the seas. Mr. Dewey then spoke of the conven- 
tion of the N. E. A., to be held in Milwaukee in 
July of this year, and urged the library associa- 
tions to be represented at that conference by 
delegates. The meeting then adjourned sine die. 
Most of those present departed by afternoon 
trains, but a few remained over until the next 


day and pursued further their bicycling re- 
searches along the Jersey coast. Although the 
meeting was not allowed three days of unin 


terrupted fair weather, the charms of Atlantic 
City, in sunshine and in fog, were voted many 
and varied, and they were fully tested, from the 
simplicity of ocean, beach, and sky, to the com- 
plex civilization of the board-walk, where the 
librarians abandoned their hobbies of classifica 
tion or charging systems for the fiery charger 
of the merry-go-round, and indulged in the 
varied excitements of salt-water taffy, Japanese 
tea-gardens, the biograph, ‘‘ nature's wonder- 
land,” and Parisian illusions."”” Joint meet- 
ings are a success.* 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President; A. L. Peck, Public Library, 
Gloversville. 

Secretary: W: R. Eastman, State Library, 
Albany. 

Treasurer: J. N. Wing, Chas. Scribner's 


Sons, 153 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; A. W. Whelpley, Public Library, 
Cincinnati. 

Secretary : Miss E. C. Doren, Public Library, 
Dayton, 

Treasurer: C. B. Galbreath, State Library, 
Columbus. 


* This statement is doubly proven, as the Journar 
goes to press, by the news that Rttantic City, by a unani 
mous vote, has adopted a resolution favorable to a free 
library. 
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Tue executive board of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation, 1896-97, held its first meeting of the 
year at Columbus, on March 4. The president, 
Dr. A. W. Whelpley, of Cincinnati, Miss Doren, 
secretary; the vice-presidents, Mr. Frank Con- 
over, of Dayton, Miss Martha Mercer, of Mans- 
field, and the treasurer, C. B. Galbreath, of 
Columbus, were present. A. S. Root, of Ober- 
lin, and E. M. Monfort, of Marietta, sent letters 
of regret and offered some valuable suggestions 
relative to the work of the association in the 
coming year. 

On invitation of the board, Mr. W. H. Brett, 
and Miss Alice Boardman, the former president 
and the former secretary, and Mr. Rutherford 
P. Hayes, of the state library commission, were 
present at the business meeting, which took 
place in the afternoon at the state library. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing of the association, October 6-7, at Cincin- 
nati. After outlining the general features of 
the program and appointing the committees for 
the year, the proof-sheets of the O. L. A. hand- 
book were submitted by the secretary, and 
being approved it was ordered to be printed. 

The members of the board were delightfully 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Hayes at the Co- 
lumbus Club. After lunch a visit was paid to 
the two pleasant public libraries of the city, the 
public school library and the city library. The 
document-room of the state library also afford- 
ed a refreshing sight, having been reclaimed in 
the past year through the energy of Mr. Hayes 
and the state librarian from a shocking condi- 
tion of dust and decay. The board and the li- 
brary council of Columbus were entertained in 
the evening at the home of President and Mrs. 
Canfield, of the Ohio State University. Inter- 
esting informal talks from Mr. Whelpley, Mr. 
Brett, and others were followed by general dis- 
cussion upon library topics. 


THE association was duly placed on record 
with a vigorous and telling letter of protest 
against the proposed duty upon foreign books 
brought into the country for public libraries. 
The letter drawn up by Dr. A. W. Whelpley, 
the president, and signed by the vice-president 
and the secretary, was sent promptly to the 
Ohio senators, and Hon. Nelson Dingley and 
other representatives. 


HANDBOOK, 


The handbook of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion for 1896-97 has just been issued. Itisa 
small 16-page pamphlet, giving in full officers, 
committees, members, and constitution, with a 
brief history of the association since its organi- 
zation in February, 1895. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB, 


President > Henry J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton. 

Secretary: Miss Mary P. Farr, Girls’ Normal 
S-:hool, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss Helen G. Sheldon, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


Tue February meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held, on the invitation of the 


Board of Directors of City Trusts, on Monday, 
March 8, in the library of Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia. The librarian, Mr. George P. Rupp, 
had made arrangements for the reception of his 
visitors, which were highly appreciated by those 
who were present. The handsome library-room 
was decorated with flowers and palms, and an 
inspection of the books was accorded before the 
meeting was called to order. 

In the absence of the president, Henry J. 
Carr, the vice-president, Mr. John Thomson, of 
the Free Library, took the chair. The business 
of the meeting consisted of a statement as to 
the legislation pending at Harrisburg, and Mr. 
John Edmands, of the Mercantile Library, moved 
that the club cordially endorse the steps which 
had been taken to extend the act of 1895. 
After some discussion this was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Thomson then stated in some detail the 
arrangements for the union meeting of the New 
Jersey Association and the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club to be held at Atlantic City, on 
April § and 6. 

Miss Agnes Repplier then gave a charming 
address on ‘* The genesis of the novel.” She 
compared the struggle of the male and female 
novelists for supremacy in that department of 
literature, emphasized the benefits of reading 
good novels, and from such instances as the 
generous and cordial sympathy of Sir Walter 
Scott towards Jane Austen showed how true 
artists regard the work achieved and not the 
individual or sex accomplishing success. Miss 
Repplier dwelt upon the painfully insufficient 
remuneration received by authors for brilliant 
work, but showed that she herself was an 
optimist in her estimate of the benefits bestowed 
upon the world by its great novelists. 

James W. King, managing editor of the PAi/- 
adelphia Press,then gave an address upon the 
making and daily production of a newspaper. 
He entered into many details of the sums ex- 
pended to procure news ; held up the curtain of 
secrecy as to the salaries paid to the heads of 
various departments and urged that hundreds 
of bright young women now working in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, libraries, and book-stores 
would do well to adopt ‘‘ journalism” as an out- 
let for their industry, promising that they 
would have a taste of every kind of work from 
attending a great fire to writing columns of de- 
signs for dresses and theatre hats. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers by Mr. 
Joseph G. Rosengarten, the meeting broke up 
and a pleasant social half hour followed. 


For report of the joint meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club, see p. 206. 


THE next meeting of the club will be held on 
May 10 in the newest of the branches of the 
Free Library at Chestnut Hill. It is antici- 
pated that a large number will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to visit this cheerful library. 
The principal subject of the evening will be 
** Bookbinding as a part of library machinery.” 
This branch was taken into the Free Library 
system on February 1, and an increase in cir- 
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culation has already taken place exceeding 100 


per cent. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: W: M. Stevenson, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Allegheny. 

Secretary- Treasurer: W:R. Watson, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. 


THE regular meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Library Club was held in the lecture- 
room of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Thursday, March 11, at 10 a.m. 

About 25 members were present and the meet- 
ing proved to be the most interesting one yet 
held. The subject, ‘‘ The library and the chil- 
dren,” was of interest to every one, and the dis- 
cussions following the several papers were well 
supported by the members. Miss Macrum, of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, read a 
paper onthe “‘ Relation of libraries to schools” ; 
Miss Wales, of the Carnegie Free Library, Brad- 
dock, spoke of the children’s department ; and 
Mr. Turner, of the Cambria Free Library, 
Johnstown, read a paper on ‘* Home libraries.” 

A joint committee from the club and the 
Charitable Association of the city was appointed 
to see about establishing a system of home 
libraries. The Woman's Club, a local organiza- 
tion, has already begun work in this line and 
finds the children eager for books. It is hoped 
that by joining forces a more effectual system 
can be established. 

After discussing the contents of the question- 
box the meeting was adjourned. The public will 
be invited to attend the next meeting, which 
will be held in May. 

WILLIAM RICHARD WATSON, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: Miss S. C. Hagar, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 

Secretary: Miss M. L. Titcomb, Free Li- 
brary, Rutland. 

Treasurer ; E. F. Holbrook, Proctor, 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Dr. E. A. Birge, City Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Secretary: Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer: Miss Maude A. Earley, Public 
Library, Chippewa Falls. 


NORTH WISCONSIN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 
ASSOCIA TION. 


President ; Mrs. E, E. Vaughn, Ashland. 
Librarian and Treasurer : Miss Janet Green, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


THE association has received a gift of 300 
books, contributed by persons in Chicago in- 
terested in the work of the travelling libraries. 
This is the largest gift yet received, and with 
other smaller donations of books recently 
sent in will be sufficient to equip 10 more 
libraries, 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: Anderson H. Hopkins, John 


Crerar Library. 

Secretary: Miss Margaret Mann, Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, 

Treasurer: Miss M. E. 
braries, 215 Madison Street. 

Tue Chicago Library Club held its last regu- 
lar meeting of the year in the library-rooms of 
the Lewis Institute, Chicago, March 4, 1897, at 
eight o'clock, p.m. 

A cordial welcome was extended to the mem- 
bers of the club by Mr. C. W. Mann, of the 
Lewis Institute, who also gave a brief historical 
sketch of the institution 

A report from the committee on editing a 
union list of periodicals was submitted by the 
chairman, Mr. Andrews. It has been decided 
to use the ‘consolidated list" of the Boston 
public libraries as a basis for this work, leaving 
the question of any modifications of its rules and 
scope to be considered after the replies and sug- 
gestions of the various libraries have been re- 
ceived. The committee hope to have the list 
completed by the opening of another year. 

Following this report, an interesting paper 
on ‘* The decorative illustration of books" was 
read by Mr. W. Irving Way. who exhibited 
many rare and beautiful books and manuscripts 
in illustration of his theme. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Anderson H. Hop- 
kins, John Crerar Library; 1st vice-president, 
W. W.. Bishop, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston; 2d vice-president, W: S. Merrill, 
Newberry Library; Secretary, Miss Margaret 
Mann, Armour Institute ; Treasurer, Miss M. 
E. Ahern, editor Public Libraries. 

MARGARET MANN, Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE LIBRARY ROUND TABLE. 
* A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so, good-day !"’ 

AT a meeting of the Round Table held on 
Wednesday, March 10, Mr. F: W. Faxon, of 
the Boston Book Co., gave an informal and 
pleasant talk on his trip abroad and his impres- 
sions of English libraries. 

NEW VORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

President; Miss M. W. Plummer, Pratt In- 
stitute Library, Brooklyn. 

Secretary: Miss J. A. Rathbone, Pratt In- 
stitute Library, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth Tuttle, 
Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 

Tue March meeting of the New York Libra- 
ry Club was held in the Astor Library on March 
II, at 7:45 p.m. The meeting was held in the 
evening, as it was not possible for the Astor to 
receive the club in the afternoon. There was 
an attendance of about 60 persons. 

The committee on the Massachusetts fiction 
lists reported that the Massachusetts Library 
Club had decided to continue the lists, but asked 
for financial co-operation, which the committee 
recommended that the New York club give. 
The report was accepted. 
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In accordance with the request voted at the 
January meeting, two delegates, Dr. G. E. Wire 
and Miss Rathbone, were appointed to repre- 
sent the club atthe meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Milwaukee in July. 

Mr. William C. Kimball, trustee of the Pas- 
saic (N. J.) Public Library, and Miss Louise 
Nueser, librarian-in-charge of the New York 
Free Circulating Library at 330 Sixth avenue, 
were elected members of the club. 

The subject of the evening was ‘‘ Some re- 
cent bibliographical projects.” Dr. John S. 
Billings, of the New York Public Library, 
spoke on the plan for indexing scientific publi- 
cations decided on at the international confer- 
ence held in London in July last. The sugges- 
tion of a co-operative index of scientific papers, 
periodicals, and transactions, he said, originat- 
ed with Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in 1847. The idea was not then 
taken up, but in 1857 the Royal Society of Lon- 
don began their well-known index of scientific 
periodicals, of which 11 volumes have appeared. 
In response to the growing demand for a sub- 
ject index, the Royal Society appointed a com- 
mittee, about three years ago, to investigate 
the subject of an international index. This in- 
vestigation resulted in an invitation from the 
English government to the governments of the 
civilized world to an international conference of 
scientists. The result of this conference was 
the decision to undertake the issuing of a sub- 
ject index of scientific articles (not including 
the applied sciences). Each country is to index 
its own publications, while the whole list is to 
be edited and printed at the central bureau in 
London. The index is to be issued on cards or 
galley-slips and in book form from time to time. 
Work is to begin January 1, tg900; the Royal 
Society Catalogue is to be completed by that time. 

It would seem that the coming century is to 
be the bibliographers’ millennium, for following 
upon Dr. Billings’s account of the prospective 
realization of one fond hope, Mr. Theobald 
Solberg unfolded a stili wider and more Utopi- 
an plan — no less than the project of a universal 
catalog of all printed books. The present time, 
he said, demands not only a prompter and more 
complete record of book production, but a more 
exact and elaborate record. This need is not 
only current but retroactive, and one of the 
sure claims upon the coming century is, not 
only that it shall produce its complete weekly, 
monthly, or yearly catalog, but that it shall go 
back and recatalog the world's books according 
to the new methods. The need for these two 
things, a regular periodic publication of all the 
titles of all current books and great national 
bibliographies, adequately cataloging all pub- 
lished books, is becoming greater daily. The 
great improvement in bibliographical machinery 
makes this vast project practicable and the 
establishment of the International Copyright 
Union renders its accomplishment possible. 

The International Copyright Union was cre- 
ated in 1887 for the purpose of extending recip- 
rocal copyright protection in each country of 
the union to works produced by the authors of 
the several countries within the union. To aid 
in carrying this out, an International Copyright 
Bureau was established in Berne, and a month- 


| ty journal entitled Le Droit d' Auteur, issued 


since January 15, 1888. Among the contents 
of Le Droit d' Auteur are a series of elaborate 
annual summaries of the book production of 
the countries for which figures were available. 
The incompleteness of this record, together 
with the want of uniformity in the method of 
preparing and classifying the titles, led to the 
suggestion that the titles of all books copy- 
righted within the countries of the Internation- 
al Copyright Union be registered at the bureau 
at Berne. From this suggestion the next step 
naturally was that the Berne Bureau be charged 
to prepare, first, classified statistics of the lit- 
erary, artistic, dramatic, and musical works 
published within the countries of the union ; 
second, a catalog of these works by author and 
title. This latter broadened into a proposal to 
carry such a catalog back to the date of the 
Berne treaty, December 5, 1887, by compila- 
tions by each country of all copyright literature 
produced since that date. From this point it 
was but a single leap to a conception of a uni- 
versal catalog of books going back to the very 
origin of printing. This plan has been dis- 
cussed at several congresses of the Internation- 
al Literary and Artistic Association, and though 
no definite action has yet been taken, the prob- 
lems involved are being studied with thorough- 
ness and an earnest and intelligent interest that 
bodes well for action in the future. 

A brief discussion followed this paper. Mr. 
Bowker called attention to the mines of valua- 
ble matter hidden away in the transactions of 
local learned societies. Progress has been made, 
he said, in American bibliography of the early 
part of the century ; existing material is to be 
taken as the foundation and the gaps filled up. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the club was called 
Wednesday afternoon, March 23, at Columbia 
University, to protest against the omission from 
the free list in the Dingley tariff bill of books 
and apparatus for the use of libraries and other 
educational institutions. The meeting was well 
attended. Dr. J. S. Billings, of the New York 
Public Library, the chairman of the committee 
appointed to take necessary action, spoke of the 
necessity of librarians working actively in op- 
position to the proposed measure. Resolutions 
reciting the previous tariff legislation on the 
subject and urging the restoration of the privi- 
leges heretofore accorded were passed, copies 
of which the secretary was instructed to send 
to the secretaries of the library associations 
throughout the country, to the congressmen 
and senators from New York, and to the mem- 
bers of the club. The committee, consisting of 
Dr. Billings, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Bostwick, 
was continued with power. 

A MEETING of the club will be held on the 
afternoon of Thursday, April 22, at the Library 
of the Y. M. C. A. Railroad Branch, 361 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIA —~ OF WASHINGTON 
TTY. 


President: W. P. Cutter, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary and Treasurer: F.H. Parsons U. 
S. Naval Observatory. 
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Librarp Schools and Craining Classes. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL, 

Tue department of library economy of Am- 
herst Summer School will open for the usual 
summer session on July 5. The course covers 
six weeks, or until August 13, and will, as here- 
tofore, be conducted by W. I. Fletcher, librarian 
of Amherst College. There are no special re- 
quirements for admission, but applicants are ex- 
pected to have had a reasonably thorough edu- 
cation and to show some special aptitude for 
work among books. The course is not intend- 
ed to fit one for immediate expert work, but is 
especially adapted for persons already engaged 
in library work, but who have had no special 
training and who desire to become familiar with 
approved methods and recognized standards. 
Instruction is given daily (except Saturday) 
from 10to 12 a.m. in the form of lectures by Mr. 
Fletcher, presenting the whole field of library 
work; afternoon sessions, from 2 to 4 o'clock, 
will be devoted to practice by the pupils in vari- 
ous forms of work. The tuition fee for the 
course is $15, and arrangements will be made, 
if desired, for persons desiring other work than 
the library course. Intending pupils are ad- 
vised to provide themselves in advance with 
‘“*The Library School rules of cataloging,” 
published by the Library Bureau at $1.25. 
Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing W. I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 


and girls: a selected list. Published for the 

A. L. A. Publishing Section by the Library 

Bureau, 1897. (A. L. A. annotated lists, 

small series, no. 9.) 31 p. 10¢. 

There can be no question as to the great prac- 
tical usefulness of this capital little list. It will 
find its special field among the smaller town and 
village libraries, and the school-room libraries, 
constantly increasing in number, and indeed it 
would seem to be almost more useful to the 
teacher than to the librarian. Its limited scope 
is one of its chief merits, for it is never so dif- 
ficult to select widely for a large library as it is 
to choose the best books that may be had for 
little money. Miss Hewins lists about 200 au- 
thors, including some 300 volumes. Her selec- 
tion is prefaced with a few helpful suggestions 
as to what makes good reading for boys and 
girls, and what the children themselves prefer. 
The books are grouped in classes, opening with 
a dozen ‘illustrated books for the youngest 
children,” and including books on science, and 
out-door life, animal stories, stories of home and 
school life, travel and adventure, child life in 
various countries, and history and historical 
stories and biographies arranged by countries. 
Four magazines, Harfer’s Round Jaéble, the O6- 
server, St. Nicholas, and Youth's Companion, are 
included. The annotations are of the briefest, 


and aim to make clea: the special suitability 


of the book, as in the note to the ‘“ Peterkin” 
books, which are said to be ‘‘ amusing and good 
for dreamy and unpractical children.” Books for 
children under eight or ten years are specially 
indicated. Upon the selection as a whole it is 
unnecessary to dwell. Miss Hewins is fitted by 
years of practical experience for the work, and 
from her choice there will be few dissenting 
voices. She has included a number of the more 
old-fashioned favorites, such as Miss Edgeworth 
and the ‘‘ Rollo” books, which are too apt to be 
neglected by the children of to-day, and the 
plentiful allowance of fairy-tales is most wel- 
come. In the selection of books for any pur- 
pose no two persons will ever wholly agree, and 
probably every one who looks over this list 
could regret some omission or suggest an ex- 
clusion. But to better it as a whole would not 
be an easy task. It meets adequately a special 
want, and it should prove one of those small 
library ‘‘ necessaries" of which we hardly real- 
ize the need until that need is met. 


ILes, George, ed. Annotated bibliography of 
fine art: painting, sculpture, architecture, 
arts of decoration and illustration, by Russell 
Sturgis; music, by H: E: Krehbiel. Boston, 
for the A. L. A. Pub. Section by the Library 
Bureau, 1897. (American Library Associa- 
tion annotated lists), 31., 89 p., O. pap., 50¢.; 
cl., $1. 

Mr. Iles is fortunate in the work with which 
his series begins. He has set a high standard 
which subsequent volumes will equal with dif- 
ficulty. In this volume he took the only meth- 
od that will insure success; he secured the ser- 
vices of two persons thoroughly competent in 
their respectivedepartments. Indeed, the pos- 
sibility of finding such annotators must deter- 
mine whether any subject shall be included; for 
it is worse that work of this kind should be ill 
done than that it should not be done at all. 

No public library can afford to neglect art 
nowadays, and therefore few can dispense with 
this list. In old times I have seen more than 
one small library that had nota single book on 
art. Probably it would be impossible to find any 
suchnow. Everywhereaclass of readers inter- 
esied in the subject is springing up, a state of 
things due outside of the large cities in partto 
European travel, but in greater measure to 
Harper's, Century, and other illustrated maga- 
zines. This new hunger must be supplied with 
food. With the present bibliography in hand 
it is easy to provide good food. It would not be 
a bad thing to buy every one of the works men- 
tioned here; but that is beyond the ability of 
most libraries. The notes, however, though 
brief, are so made as to guide buye)'s tothe 
choice of those works that will suit thefespecial 
interest of each. But showing on what works 
a library should spend its first money is not all 
that Mr. Sturgis has done for the librarian. 
His notes are such interesting reading, partly 
because they are so full of obiter dicta, that one 
might almost form from them for oneself a 
theory of art study. 
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Mr. Krehbiel’s notes are as serviceable as 
Mr. Sturgis’s, but they are less discursive. 

Both bibliographies are carefully adjusted to 
the wants of the non-professional reader, and 
yet the artist and the musician will not disdain 
their assistance. 

The index is excellent. 15 pages of index to 
74 pp. of text seems a large allowance; but this 
extent is not attained by padding; the work is 
judiciously planned to make consultation easy; 
and though it might perhaps have been madea 
little shorter by abbreviating words, nothing 
else could be be left out without _.. ac 


Library Economp and Gistorp. 


LOCAL. 

Bridgeport (Ct.) P. L. On March 6 the art 
department of the library was opened for an 
exhibition of water-color paintings, pen and ink 
and other black and white work, being the third 
display of the kind that has been shown there. 
About 250 examples of the work of many well- 
known artists and illustrators were exhibited. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. A. The first annual 
meeting of the association was held on March 
29, at the home of the president, Mrs. C: O. H. 
Craigie. The year’s report was read by Mrs. 
B: F. Stevens. The society was started on 
Jan, 2. 1896, with nine members. On March 19 
following a provisional charter was granted by 
the regents of the state of New York, the char- 
ter members numbering 10. During the year 
there have been eight public meetings held in 
private houses, 12 business meetings, and one 
meeting at the Academy of Music in conjunc- 
tion with the state library association and the 
New York Library Club. At present there are 
97 members. A board of nine directors was 
appointed by the mayor on Jan. 14, and a bill 
increasing the number to 21 is now pending in 
Albany. Several hundred books have been 
promised, and 95 v. were collected at a book 
reception held Feb. 2. The financial statement 
showed $99 received and $75.51 expended. It 
was decided to ask the public by means of 
circular letters and newspaper notices, to con- 
tribute books to the association; and a formal 
protest was entered against the proposed duty 
on books in the pending tariff bill. Mrs. C: O. 
H. Craigie was re-elected president, Mrs. B: F. 
Stevens was elected secretary, and Mrs. I: H. 
Cary, treasurer. 

Early in March the matter of a site was dis- 
cussed by members of the association, and the 
mayor has designated a spacious plot on the 
city lands next Prospect Park. 


Buffalo(N. Y.) P. ZL. On March 23 the di- 
rectors adopted rules and regulations for the 
library under its new organization as a free 
stitution. J. N. Larned was elected super- 
intendent and W. P. Reed treasurer. The 
resolutions provide that the library shall be 
open all week-days, except legal holidays, 
from 9 a.m. till ro p.m, for eight months in 
the year, and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 


the four months June to September. The cir- 


culating department, however, need not be 
open after 8 p.m. in these four months, or 
after 9 p.m. during the remainder of the year. 
On Sundays and holidays the library shall be 
open for reading-room use from 12 m. until 10 
p.m. Thetwo-book system will be used, and 
extra book permits will be issued for special 
study purposes; a special card on which two 
extra books not in unusual demand may be 
drawn: will be issued on payment of $3 per 
year, or 10 cents for each book. 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L. (23a rpt., 
1896.) Added 624; total 24,000. Issued, home 
use 52,829 (fict. and juv. 33,363); no statistics 
of ref. use are kept. New registration 938. 

The circulation shows an increase of 4067 over 
the previous year, with a larger proportion of 
juvenile books. 


Chicago P. L. It is unlikely thatthe en- 
tire new building will be ready for occupancy 
before July, although several of the rooms on 
the ground floor are already in use for the less 
used departments, as patent reports, public 
documents, etc. There is still considerable 
marble-work to be completed, the furniture and 
fixtures are not yet in place, and in all about 
$400,000 worth of work is yetto be done. The 
article published some weeks since in a Chicago 
daily, describing the new building and its deco- 
rations, was, Mr. Hild writes, quite inaccurate 
and unauthorized by the library authorities. 


Des Moines (/Ja.) P. L. The following state- 
ment sums up concisely the legal complications 
in which the library has been involved since the 
autumn of 1896: In September, 1896, an injunc- 
tion suit was brought against the library trustees 
to prevent the collection of a special three-mill 
tax for a building fund. This tax was levied a 
year and a half ago by the city council, andthe 
injunction suit was brought by a few citizens 
upon the ground that the council had no right 
to make such a levy unless an indebtedness 
had previously been created which the income 
from this levy should cancel, and that was not 
the case in this instance. At the time this levy 
was made there was, so far as the trustees 
knew, no objection to it, so in the summer of 
1896 another levy of three mills for a building 
fund was made, under the law passed in that 
year permitting library trustees to fix the 
amount, instead of the city council. At the 
same time the usual tax of one mill for main- 
tenance was asked for. It was after this ac- 
tion, taken in August, that the injunction suit 
was brought, and closely following this the 
city council refused to make the building levy 
which had been asked for, and also cut down 
the tax for maintenance to 14 mill, the income 
from which will not pay the current expenses 
of the library. The trustees, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to compromise the matter by 
reducing the building levy toone mill, brought 
a mandamus suit against the counci!, which 
has been decided against the library in the 
lowercourt. This court had previously decided 
the injunction suit against the library, but at 
the time the decision was rendered in the man- 
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damus case the judge reversed his decision in 
the injunction case, deciding that the library 
should be allowed to collect the building tax. 
Both cases have been appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and are to be tried at the May term, so 
that the outcome of the maiter is still uncer- 
tain, although there seems to be good reason 


to believe that the final decision will be in favor | 


of the right of the trustees to levy the tax. 


Detroit (Mich.) P. L. (32d rpt., 1896.) Add- 
ed 7143; total 146,503. Issued, home use 463,- 
915 (fict. 53.88 ¢, juv. 20.39 #), of which 93,744 
were issued from the schools; lib. use 427,214; 
use of unbound periodicals 185,658. New regis- 
tration 6462; total cards in use 28,625 (popula- 
tion of city 238,264). Receipts $80,452.65; ex- 
penses $71,278.42. 

‘* During the year 5884 v. were bound by con- 
tract in outside binderies at a cost of $3148.80, 
an average of a little over 53 cents perv. The 
library bindery was maintained at a cost of 
$1123.85, for the repair of books and pasting of 
labels, etc. In this shop 11,680 books were re- 
paired, 1450 books were resewed and recased, 
besides other work done.” 

Mr. Utley devotes the greater part of his in- 
teresting report to an account of the work done 
in supplying books to the various schools of 
the city, and in directing, so far as possible, the 
school-children to good reading. As the same 
subject is presented by him elsewhere in this 
issue a summary is unnecessary here; but the 
methods and results described in this report 
should be studied by librarians who desire to 
work toward a similar co-operation between 
library and school. The children’s room, pro- 
vided for in the enlargement of the building, 
and opened May 28, has proved most popular; 
it is estimated that 42,270 books were used 
here during the seven months it was open, but 
as access to the shelves is allowed, accurate 
Statistics are impracticable. 

new departure was taken late in the yearin 
placing upon the shelves some 70 volumes of 
books printed in Braille type for the use of the 
blind. The matter was first agitated in the 
newspapers and appeared to strike a popular 
chord at once. Several blind persons who had 
small libraries of their own volunteered to pre- 
sent a number of books to the library for the 
benefit of their blind friends. These with the 
books bought by the commission form quite a 
collection, which is already bring great joy and 
comfort to a dozen or more of those who are 
shut out from all the privileges which sight 
affords.” 

The library now possesses a medical library 
of about 3000 v., the nucleus of which was 
the collection of the Detroit Medical Li- 
brary Association, transferred to the care of 
the public library. It is proposed to make a 
thorough and complete analytical subject card 
catalog of this collection. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. (14th rpt., 1896.) Add 
ed 1127; total 21,762. Issued, home and 
school use 71,362 (fict. and juv. 68 %, as against 
71 Zin 1895); visitors to reading-room 21,498 ; 
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no record of ref, use is kept. Receipts $3637.- 
18; expenses $3623.71. 

The decrease in the circulation of fiction and 
juveniles, Miss Garland says, ‘‘is not because 
people read less fiction, but because they read 
more non-fiction. It is probably due to two 


| Causes: one is the large use of students’ cards 


in the hands of school-children, and the number 
of good books used by the teachers in the 
schools, and the other is the constantly in- 
creasing use of magazines for home reading.” 
Magazines, indeed, constitute nine per cent. of 
the whole circulation. During the year an ex- 
hibition of amateur photography was held which 
was visited by about 1000 persons. ‘‘ Another 
forward movement is the increasing general 
access to the shelves. This has come about 
gradually and quietly. It began by letting 
well-known persons who were looking up 
special subjects go directly to the shelf to 
make their own selections. From this it was 
an easy step to letting persons interested in 
one author, keep an account of what was in by 
that author. There is hardly any privilege 
more highly prized than that of the actual 
handling of books. The only reason that it 
may not freely obtain is the possibility of loss. 
The experience of those libraries that admit 
freely to the shelf, however, goes to show that 
people generally may be safely trusted not to 
abuse a desired privilege. Thelibrarian would 
be glad to make this custom more general than 
itis at present, and to allow any one who 
would like, by simply asking permission at 
the desk, to go to the shelf to select his 
books.” 

The privilege of borrowing special books 
from the state library, express charges being 
paid by the borrower, has been frequently used 
and is generally appreciated. 


Ellington (Ct.) F. L. The library was opened 
on March 17, with about 1000 v. on the shelves ; 
it occupies a room in the home of Miss Lizzie 
Kibbe, who acts as librarian, and is open on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week. 


Evanston (Jil.) P. L. Within the past few 
weeks much annoyance has been caused by 
the mutilation of library books. Among the 
acts of vandalism reported was the cutting 
out of the map of California from one of the 
large Rand & McNally atlases, and the removal 
of the valuable 50-p. bibliography from Ely's 
‘*Socialism and social reform." Another book 
was deliberately burned through a dozen or 
more pages with some red-hot sharp-pointed 
iron instrument. None of the vandals have 
been discovered, but the city council has 
passed an ordinance imposing a fine of not less 
than $5 or more than $50 on any one who 
may disfigure or mutilate a library book. It 
has also passed an ordinance with regard to 
the persistent keeping of books against the 
rules of the library by which a fine of not less 
than $1 nor more than $10 is imposed on any 
“borrower who ignores the ‘‘overdue” notice 
sent ont by the librarian ; the usual fine of two 
cents per day for overtime detention of a book 
has always been imposed. 
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Mlinois, lib. legislation in, On March 12 a 
bill providing for the establishment of a state 
library commission was introduced into the 


state senate by Senator Stubblefield and into | 


the house by Representative Rowe. It pro- 


vides for the appointment, on July 1, by the | 


governor, of five commissioners who shall serve 
without compensation, one for five years, one 
for four years, one for three years, one for two 


years, and one for one year; and thereafter | 


the terms of office shall be for five years, or until 
their successors have been appointed and quali- 
fied; all vacancies shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor. The sum of $1000 
shall be annually appropriated for travelling ex- 
penses, and the board shalb give advice and 
counsel to libraries in the state as to details of 
management, etc., and shallaid inthe establish- 
ment of new libraries and the improvement 
of those already existing. The bill is strong- 
ly backed by the state library association, 
and has the support of the state teachers’ 
association. 


Indiana, lib. billdefeated. The bill introduced 
into the state legislature by Senator McCord, 
providing for a “‘ state library system in con- 
nection with the schools of the state,” and noted 
in the L. J. for February (p. 106), was defeated 
in the house on March 1 by a vote of 41 noes 
to 39 ayes. Itisto be hoped that no attempt 
to revive the measure will be made, but that a 
bill more in accord with best methods of library 
legislation may be prepared and introduced in 
the near future. 


Indiana State L., Indianapolis. (Biennial rpt. 
— Oct. 1, '94—Oct. 1,'96.) Added 1533 v., 520 
pm.; total not given. Newspaper readers in 
reading-room 7352; v. used in reading-room 
6954. Mrs. Davidson says that the number of 
requests for information received at the library 
from colleges and clubs of the state would 
seem to indicate the desirability of a system of 
travelling libraries. 


Jersey City (N. J.) F. P. L. (6th rpt.— year 
ending Nov. 30,'96.) Added 4460; total ‘‘ about 
51,000 v."; bound and rebound 8949 v., of 
which 7901 were bound in the library. Issued, 
home use 402,450 (fict. 55.32%, juv. fict. 25.82 %), 
of which 232,174 were issued through the deliv- 
ery stations; ref. use 35,391; visitors to reading- 
room 100,648. New registration 3302; total bor- 
rowers 29,962. Receipts $55,084.96; expenses 
$52,379.61. 

Miss Burdick says: ‘‘ That the reading pub- 
lic of Jersey City appreciates its privileges, is 
shown in the high rate of the circulation fer 
capita, nearly 2} v. having been loaned for 
every man, woman, and child of the communi- 
ty.” The record for the year is an excellent 
one, showing a constant and steady increase in 
the reference use of the library and in the 
work done by it forthe school-children. ‘‘ The 
one crying need at present is for more room.” 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. (15th rpt.—year 
ending June 30, '96; im annual rpt. of public 
schools, p. 225-233.) Added 2019; total no 


given. Issued 62,299 (fict. 22,884, juv. 29,329); 
reading-room use 129,356. 

‘* The past year has been an unusually busy 
one. In view of the removal into the new 
building, special efforts have been made to im- 
prove the facilities of the various departments.” 
For eight years tre library has had a chileren’s 
room, and special attention has been given to 
the establishment of this department in the 
new building. ‘‘ For the ‘ art-room’ a complete 
‘artcatalog’ has been made. Not alone are all 
his works given under an artist’s name, but 
each picture is cataloged undes its title, to 
make it expedient to find art subjects. All art 
books and art magazines in the library are in- 
dexed in this catalog.” 


Kenosha( Wis.) P. L. On March 14 the libra- 
ry completed its first year of work. During 
that time 20,962 v. were issued, and the growth 
in the use and circulation of books has been 
constant. 


Lancaster (Mass.) P. (34th rpt., 1896 - 
1897.) Added 788; total 26,943. Issued, home 
use 14,322 (fict. and juv. 57%). There were 
1§21 v. issued for school use. New registration 
125; total registration 1772. Receipts and ex- 
penses $1720.21. 

A collection of 350 American posters were on 
exhibition in the library for a fortnight in Sep- 
tember, and attracted many visitors. Append- 
ed to the report is a ‘‘catalog of books added 
to the library since March 1, 1896.” 


Leadville, Colo. At a public meeting held 
March 12 the Leadville Public Library Associa- 
tion was organized and a constitution adopted. 
The membership fee was placed at $3 yearly. 


Leicester (Mass.) P. L. At a meeting of the 
trustees held on March 8 it was decided that 
the library should be opened on Sunday after- 
noon for reading-room use only, from three to 
five o'clock. 


Maryland State L., Annapolis. Early in March 
work on cataloging the library began. Miss 
Fornance, a graduate of the Drexel Institute 
library class, has been engaged for the work, 
which is being done according to the Dewey 
classification. 


Massachusetts State L., Boston, The Scientific 
American, Buildirg edition, of February, gives 
two pages of illustrations and a column and a 
half of text, describing ‘‘ the new Massachu- 
setts State Library building at Boston.” 


Menomonie, Wis. The librarians and officers 
of the Stout Free Travelling Libraries held their 
second conference at Menomonie on March 
22. Owing to the floods and the almost im- 
passable roads only representatives of the 
travelling library stations inthe central part of 
the country were present, but the meeting was 
quite successful, and proved again the hold 
upon the affections of the people which these 
libraries have gained. Among the subjects 
presented were the best literature for children’s 
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reading, the value of books on games, sports, | brief record of the progress of the two years, 


etc., the usefulness of travelling pictures, and 
means of administration of travelling libraries. 
Senator Stout, F. A. Hutchins, Miss Stella 
Lucas, Prof. F. W. Kendall, and Mrs. J. E. 
Hoyt were among the speakers. 


Minnesota lib. commission bill, The library 
commission bill which it was thought had been 
killed by the legislature on Feb. 18 (see L, J., 
March, p. 157) came to life again on March 15, 
when it was taken up for reconsideration by 
the house, and after an animated debate was 
recommended to pass. A number of represen- 
tatives who had voted against the bill stated 
that they were now in sympathy with its pur- 
pose, though Ignatius Donnelly still remained 
a strong opponent. A motion to indefinitely 
postpone it was defeated by a vote of 25 to 44. 
The final disposal of the bill came up on the 
following day, and unfortunately it failed of 
passage by just two votes. The vote stood 56 
ayes to 49 noes, and the defeat is charged 
rather to absentees than to those who voted 
against it. The result, after the amount of 
hard and unremitting work that has been given 
to the bill by members of the state library as- 
sociation and others interested, is much to be 
regretted. 


Missouri, lib. legislation in. On March 18 
Gov. Stephens signed the bill introduced by 
Senator Mott, authorizing cities, towns, and 
villages to levy a tax for the erection of library 
buildings. The law provides that 100 taxpay- 
ing voters can petition for an increased tax 
levy not to exceed one and one-half mills on the 
dollar annually to erect a public library build- 
ing. The matter must then be submitted to 
vote at the next regular municipal election, and 
two-thirds majority will carry the proposition; 
the law applies to all cities of over 10,000 peo- 
ple, and was introduced especially in the inter- 
ests of the St. Louis Public Library. 


New Bedford (Mass.) P. ZL. On March 9 
Librarian Pennock gave an hour's instruction 
to the physiography class of the high school on 
‘*How to use the public library.” The talk 
= given at the request of the teacher of the 
class, 


New Hampshire State L., Concord. (Biennial 
rpt. — Oct. 1,'94—- May 31,'96.) ‘*The new books 
coming into the library have naturally increased 
during the past two years, until at the present 
time they average nearly 500 v. per month. Of 
these accessions, almost two-thirds come by way 
of gift. A little less than one-fifth of them are 
law-books, and the balance are of a miscellane- 
ous nature.” 

The reports of the trustees and of Librarian 
Chase are extremely interesting and suggestive 
of what may be done in developing a state 
library into an educational force in the state. 
The chief event of the period was the establish- 
ment of the library in its fine new building in 
January, 1895, and the additional space and 
facilities thus afforded have largely helped in 
the development of its work. In Mr. Chase's 


the account of the system of loaning books 
from the miscellaneous collection to persons 
throughout the state is especially interesting. 
Appended to the report is a reprint of Mr. G. 
M. Jones's paper on ‘Libraries of local his- 
tory.” 


New Orleans, La. Fisk F. and On 
March 23 a conference was held at the library 
between the library authorities, the governor, 
and the secretary of state, regarding the 
transfer to the public library of the miscella- 
neous books contained in the state and law li- 
braries, and it was decided that the books 
should be putin charge of the public library 
until definite action on the matter can be had 
from the legislature. The transfer will be 
made as soon as shelving is provided. The 
circulating department of the library was 
opened on March 17, and 113 cards were issued 
within the first three days. 


Northampton, Mass. ForbesL. (Yearending 
Nov. 1, '96.) Added 13,174, of which 12,803 
were purchased at a cost of $14,834.63, or $1.16 
per v.; total 44,201. Issued, home use 40,675 
(Eng. fict. .602 %); lib. use (‘‘ reserved’ books 
only) 7729. No account is kept of general ref- 
erence use or of v. consulted by persons admitted 
to shelves. New registration 1206 ; total regis- 
tration 2518. 

An interesting and suggestive report, from 
which quotation within necessary limits is dif- 
ficult; it should be read as a whole by all 
librarians. The library has now passed from 
the period of organization into that of admin- 
istration along lines already laid out. The 
circulation for the year Mr. Cutter makes the 
subject of an interesting and novel comparative 
analysis. ‘‘ Northampton,” he says, ‘‘is the 
only city, as far as I know, that owns two en- 
tirely independent free public libraries. This 
ought to be taken into account in estimating 
their work. The circulation of the library 
having the least circulation is large, nearly up 
to the average ; the circulation of the two com- 
bined is unusual. From the reports of 15 
Massachusetts towns and cities with popula- 
tions ranging from 3239 to 98,767, and circula- 
tions from 8954 to 263,945, I find that the annual 
issue of books varies from one-half v. (.54) per 
year for each inhabitant to six (5.95), the aver- 
age being 2.95. In Northampton the Forbes 
Library alone issues 2.72, and the public li- 
braries together 6.22. A comparison with 20 
libraries outside of the state gives even more 
remarkable results. Ineightcities in 18 states, 
with populations ranging from 44,126 to 434,- 
439, and circulations from 70,429 to 587,799, 
the issue runs from .58 to 2.87, the average 
being 1.56, about one-quarter of ours. Judg- 
ing by the number of books borrowed, then, 
Northampton may be proud of its record as a 
reading city.” 

The cataloging work of the library is much 
hampered by the lack of sufficient force, and 
the library staff, in default of a complete 
catalog, must to a considerable extent ‘‘ per- 
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sonally conduct” the public —a necessity that 
has its advantages as weli as its difficulties. 
Of the 13,000 accessions of 1896 but 4000 have 
been cataloged, nor will it be possible to catch 
up on that work until one or more persons are 
added to the present force. There are now 
five regular and four pupil-assistants on the 
library staff, the latter giving their services for 
the sake of the training received ; but a larger 
force is imperatively needed to develop fully 
the possibilities of the library. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the ad- 
ministration of the library is the lavish supply 
of extra books that may be drawn by borrow- 
ers. Besides the issue of fiction and non-fiction 
** pockets" (not cards, for the Browne charging 
system is employed), readers may have six 
special pockets classified as follows: French, 
German, long (i.¢., on which a book may be 
kept out over two weeks), magazine, vacation, 
and ‘‘extra.” The latter class may be used 
only for study purposes and comprises in itself 
a set of six pockets. During the year 1376 of 
these special pockets have been issued. 

Mr. Cutter describes the photographic and 
other art exhibitions that have been held at 
the library and have proved most successful ; 
also the beginning of a music collection, which, 
if well received, will probably be developed 
and extended. A list of the more notable art 
books purchased in 1896 is appended to the 


report. 


Ohio State L., Columbus, (51st rpt.— year 
ending Nov. 15,'96.) This is the first report of 
the board of library commissioners, and is also 
the first statement of the work planned and 
accomplished since the organization of the li- 
brary under the law of 1896. The cleaning of 
the books and shelving, the rearrangement and 
numbering of the government publications, and 
the classification of the general library were 
among the first tasks undertaken and carried 
through successfully. 

‘** By actual count of the volumes in the li- 
brary, there has been found a total of 47,115,” 
not including duplicate volumes accessioned 
and pamphlets unbound. No record of any 
previous count or inventory has been found by 
the commissioners, and the accession catalog of 
the library shows a total of 70,122 books and 
pamphlets. Thediscrepancy between the num- 
ber in the accession list and the number act- 
ually on the shelves ‘‘ may be accounted for in 
pamphlets numbered, and books lost, missing, 
or worn out, of which no account has been 
made.” The library, at present, is deficient in 
many lines, notably in American history and 
political and social science, and the commis- 
sioners intend ‘‘to complete the work already 
begun, to add, as appropriations will admit, to 
the departments of history and science, to in- 
crease the number of exchanges, to aid, within 
the limits of the law, other libraries throughout 
Ohio, and gradually to extend the privileges of 
the state library to the end that it may be in 
fact as well as in name a state institution.” 
The librarian’s report is interesting, summariz- 
ing the various new departures in the library 


administration of the past year. Books may 
be drawn from the state library by any citizen 
of the state, under simple regulation, and the 
use of this privilege is increasing ; travelling 
libraries are also provided for, and a few have 
already been sent out, though lack of adequate 
appropriation limits work in this wide field. 

Mr. Galbreath urges the need of meeting the 
increased demand for Ohio state publications, 
by legal provision for their proper distribution 
—which, curiously enough, seems never to 
have been authorized by law. A check list 
of state publications is already in preparation 
under the direction of Mr. Hayes, and it is 
hoped that a complete catalog of the library 
may soon be undertaken. ‘The appendixes to 
the report include a list of accessions for the 
year, a list of the bound v. of newspapers in 
the library, the state library laws, a collection 
of ‘‘ interesting opinions in regard to libraries 
and library work,” and the address on ‘‘ A vil- 
lage library successfully managed,” made at 
the Cleveland conference of the A. L. A. by 
James R. Garfield. 


Parkersburg (W.WVa.) City P. L. On March 
g the city council decided that the library 
should be permitted to occupy a room in the 
new city hall, should be furnished gratis with 
light, heat, and janitor service, and should be 
allowed an appropriation of #500 yearly when 
free public use of books is permitted by the as- 
sociation. 


Philadelphia F.L. (1st rpt.) In this report, 
which is dated October, 1896, but was published 
in March, '97, Mr. Thomson gives in lucid and 
concise form the history of the free library 
movement in Philadelphia, beginning with the 
first state legislation on the subject in 1887. 
The report is not statistical, but is a descrip- 
tive presentment of what is probably the most 
remarkable instance of library development on 
record. The work done in Philadelphia, in- 
deed, is astonishing, not only for the marvel- 
lous rapidity of its growth, but for the various 
features that have been an integral part of it 
from the beginning — notably the system of 
free access, adopted in its entirety, and the use 
of a large number of branch libraries. Nor 
did the Philadelphia library system start work 
as a compact whole, under the most favorable 
auspices; it was not until January, 1896, that 
the ordinance went into effect whereby the li- 
braries maintained by the board of education 
and that established, as the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, under the Pepper bequest, were 
consolidated as a single organized, yet elastic, 
institution. When one reflects that the first 
free library established by the board of educa- 
tion, and now known as the Wagner Institute 
branch, was opened to the public in October, 
1892, and that by October, 1896, 2,916,852 v. 
had been circulated for home reading through 
nine libraries, one realizes in part the full scope 
of what has been accomplished. During the 
year ending September 30, 1896, 1,293,004 v. 
have been issued for home use. The library 
system now comprises the central library and 
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eight branches, of which six were established 
before the consolidation by the board of educa- 
tion. There is also in operation a system of 
city travelling libraries, which are sent, on ap- 
plication, to distant sections of the city, to the 
fire departments and the telegraph offices, and 
which bring the library to many who would 
never otherwise come within itsinfluence. The 
work of which the outlines are here but touched 


upon has been accomplished only by persistent | 


devotion and enthusiasm; it has not been lav- 


ishly aided by money nor has it been widely | 


exploited. Yet its resources have grown with 
its needs. The treasurer's report from Jan- 
uary, 1896 (when the consolidation went into 
effect), to Sept. 30 of the same year, shows re- 
ceipts of $76,407.35, and expenses of $70,023.46, 
of which $25,428 07 were spent for books; and 


by the ordinance of July 16, 1896, the city is au- | 


thorized to borrow $1,000,000 for a library site 
and building. With this prospect before it, 
and the record of what has already been done 
behind it, he would be a bold prophet who ven- 
tured to limit the future possibilities of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. Mr. Thomson's 
report should go on record as one of the most 
encouraging and inspiring library documents 
of recent years. 


Plainfield (N. J.) P. L. The directors have 
asked the city council for an appropriation of 
$3500 for the maintenance of the library during 
1897. They have also presented a petition re- 
questing that the sum of $14,000 be granted 
for the erection of a fire-proof addition to the 
library building in which to house the scientific 
library bequeathed by the late George H. Bab- 
cock, and which by the terms of the bequest is 
to be kept separate from the library proper. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. ZL. The passage on March 
18 of the bill authorizing a tax levy for the 
erection of a public library building in cities of 
over 10,000 inhabitants, on a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote at city elections, was the signal 
for a vigorous and effective campaign on the 
part of the library authorities to obtain a favor- 
able vote on the matter at the city election on 
April 6. Nothing was left undone in the way 
of notices, circulars, and newspaper notes to 
call the attention of people to the matter and to 
secure a representative vote. Unfortunately, 
the time and hard work devoted to urging the 
importance of the measure has proved ineffec- 
tive. The total vote cast on the proposition 
was 54,956 for, and 19,535 against, which, 
while more than two-thirds of the entire vote 
on the matter was considerably less than two- 
thirds of the total vote cast for mayor, which 
was over 90,000, and though it was at first 
thought that the majority might be construed 
to cover only those voting on the specific meas- 
ure, it was finally decided on April 8 that there 
was no question of the defeat of the library levy. 


Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (24th rpt., 1896.) 
Added 5016; total 33,826. Issued, home use 
148,193, of which 14,644 were delivered through 
the two agencies and 8939 to the grammar 
schools. This circulation is a gain of 40% over 


| any preceding year. Receipts $11,016.96 ; ex- 
penses $11,006.75. 

Mr. Hayes emphasizes the need of a card 
catalog, and the desirability of extending ref- 
erence work as far as practicable, as also of 
| strengthening the co-operation between the li- 
brary and schools. 

‘*In several sections of the city a neatly- 
framed and attractive notice, bearing a good 
picture of this library building, headed: * The 
| Public Library is the People’s University,’ has 
| been set in a conspicuous place, caliing atten- 
tion to the library and giving the hours it is 
open tothe public. A finding list in many in- 
| stances is kept near the notice and is open for 
consultation at any time.” 


Southport, Ct. Pequot L. A description of 
the Pequot Library building, with illustrations 
| and plans, is given in the Sctentific American, 
Building edition, for April, p. 57-58. 


Zennessee, lib. legislation in. On March 26 
the house bill authorizing towns ar cities of 
less than 10,000 population to levy a tax for 
the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries came up for a third reading in the 
senate, recommended for passage, with a 
committee amendment making the provisions 
of the bill applicable to cities of 20,000 or less. 
The amendment was adopted, as was another 
amendment providing for the establishment of 
school libraries, and the bill passed. 


University of Colorado L., Boulder. (/n Univ. 
catalog, 1896-97.) ‘* The librarian offers all 
new students of every department instruction 
in the use of the library, which enriches and 
facilitates the mastery of the other regular 
work of the curriculum. He gives familiar 
talks and practical drill under personal super- 
vision, in the details of the use and purpose of 
classification, shelving, catalogs, indices, manu- 
als, books of reference, and bibliography.” 


Watertown (Mass.) F. P. L. (29th rpt., 1896.) 
Added 464; total 23,816. Issued, home use 
33,043; lib. use 5516. New registration 269; 
total registration 7310. Receipts $3824.29; ex- 
penses $3804.67. 

The reading-room use has exceeded that of 
any previous year, and Mr. Whitney suggests 
that several more cases for books and periodi- 
cals be added to its equipment. During the 
year a complete fiction list was published, and 
its preparation was made the occasion for a 
much-needed rearrangement of the books in 
this department. The publication of a com- 
plete catalog of all classes in the library is 
much needed, and if the use made of the fic- 
tion list is sufficiently encouraging such a work 
may be undertaken. The need of a children's 
room, a room for historical collections, and a 
meeting-room for the trustees is presented, and 
space is given to a discussion of the best means 
of meeting the pressing need of more shelf 
room, of which the most satisfactory would be 
the installation of a two-story iron stack. Ap- 
pended to the report is a finding list of the 


year's accessions. 
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Webster City, Ja. At the city election held 
on March 1 the proposition to levy a tax to es- 
tablish a public library, in accordance with the 
bequest of the late Kendall Young, was de- 
feated. This bequest was made public in July, 
1896, at the time of Mr. Young's death (see L. 
J., Aug., ‘96, p. 384). By the terms of the 
will $25,000 was left for a permanent home for 
the library, $10,000 was set aside for the pur- 
chase of books, and the income of an estate of 
$200,000 was to be devoted tu the maintenance 
of the library; a board of five life trustees was 
also appointed. The only condition was that 
the city should not come into possession of the 
fund until the death of Mrs. Young; but it was 
thought that the citizens would accept the pro- 
visions of the state library law and tax them- 
selves to establish a library, asa nucleus to 
which the Young bequest could later be added, 
the trustees agreeing to eventually return to 
the city the money expended in such establish- 
ment. The result of the election seems to 
show, however, thatthe library will not be- 
come an established fact for some years to 
come. 

FOREIGN. 


London. H.Sotheran & Co, have put upon 
the market the fine collection of illuminated 
manuscripts and early printed books gathered 
by the late William Morris, in connection with 
his work atthe Kelmscott Press. It includes 
about 110 manuscripts, all, save two or three, 
being in vellum, and about 800 printed books, 
most of them rare early works with wood-cuts. 
Many of the examples bear Morris's dated au- 
tograph and notes, and the collection is a spe- 
cially comprehensive one, as it was chiefly in- 
tended to illustrate as widely as possible the 
original springs of typography, and includes 
specimens from many presses whose produc- 
tions are even rarer than those of the more 
well-known ones. A full ms. catalog, made 
under Mr. Morris's direction, accompanies the 
library. This firm is also the agent for the 
sale of the famous Ashburnham ms, and the 
Ashburnham library, which it is desired todis- 
pose of en dloc if possible to one of the large 
libraries or educational institutions. 


Marburg (Germany). Univ. L. ZEDLER, Gott- 
fried. Geschichte der Universititsbibliothek 
zu Marburg, von 1527-1887. Marburg, N. 
G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1396. 
166 + 2 p. O. 

Dr. Zedler is the librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary of Wiesbaden. His monograph is an in- 
teresting study, typical of the history of a 
German university library from its first begin- 
ning ; it is illustrated with two views and a dia- 
gram of the University of Marburg. 


Paris. Bibliothgue Nationale, The library 
is put to it to find places for its new books ; but 
the Chambers have refused to vote for enlarge- 
ment of the building, money which in their 
opinion would be more advantageously spent 
on part of a battle-ship to attack the commerce 


of perfidious Albion. M. Pairault in Ze Bric- 
a-brac proposes that the library raise the neces- 
sary money and for the present gain room by 
selling its triplicates or even its duplicates, or 
even second and third and other editions in 
which no change is made from the first. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Athens, Ga. On March 12 the announce- 
ment was made that Jesse Spalding, of Chi- 
cago, had given $15,000 to Athens for the 
establishment of a public library and museum 
in thattown. Thecorner-stone of the building 
will be laid August 11, and the matter is in 
charge of the local historical society. 


Librarians. 


CLARKE, Miss Elizabeth P., has completed 
her reorganization of the Matson Library, 
Princeton, Ill., and will take charge on May 1 
of a new library to be opened in Racine, Wis. 


Davipson, H: E., of the Library Bureau, re- 
turned from London on April 3 to arrange the 
details of the European post-conference trip of 
the A. L. A. 


ELMENDORF, Mr. and Mrs. H: L., arrived in 
New York from Londonon March18. Mr. El- 
mendorf is now actively engaged in arranging 
for the European post-conference trip of the 
A. L. A. 


Henry, Prof. W. E., was elected state libra- 
rian of Indiana by the state board of educa- 
tion on March 25. He will succeed Mrs. Emma 
L. Davidson, who has held the office for two 
years. 


Jerrerson, T: W., of Broadkiln hundred, 
Sussex county, Del., was on April 7 appointed 
state librarian of Delaware by Governor Tun- 
nell, succeeding Peter C. Gruwell, who has 
held the office for six years. Mr. Jefferson's 
term is for four years; he has been a school- 
teacher in Sussex county for several years. 


Jonges-SANBORN. The engagement is an- 
nounced of Gardner M. Jones, of the Salem 
(Mass.) Public Library, and Miss Kate E. San- 
born, of the Manchester (N. H.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Sperry, S. Harrison, was on March 25 elect- 
ed librarian of the Iowa City (Ia.) Public Li- 
brary. 

TuHurston, Miss Mary D., was on March 8 
elected librarian of the Leicester (Mass.) Public 
Library. 

Tositr, Miss Edith, of the Pratt Institute 
Library School, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the staff of that library. Miss Tobitt 
was assistant at the Omaha (Neb.) Public Li- 
brary at the time of her entrance to the library 
school, 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


Bowboln COLLEGEL., Brunswick, Me. Biblio- 
graphical contributions, no. 6, March, 1897. 
One hundred books of 1896. 16 p. O. 

The sixth of the series of annual selected 
lists of books published in the United States, 
and fully up to the admirable standard of its 
predecessors. The list is a capital one, well 
rounded, and showing excellent judgment ; it 
should be of wide usefulness to librarians. 
But 15 novels and children’s books are in- 
cluded, because ‘* along these lines the patrons 
of public libraries rarely fail to make known 
their wishes,” while the chief aim of the com- 
piler is to suggest representative books on sub- 
jects of permanent and general interest. As 
usual, references to leading critical reviews are 
appended to each entry. This list is, as a 
whole, the best limited selection of the litera- 
ture of 1896 that we have seen. 


CincinnaTI (O.) P. L. Bulletin of books in the 
various departments of literature and science 
added during the year 1896. Cincinnati, 
1897. 108 p. 1. O. 


CLASSIFICATION. The February number of 
The Library may be called a *‘ Classification and 
cataloging” number, soconsiderable is the space 
devoted to these subjects. In it L. Stanley 
Jast discusses ‘‘ The class list’’; the same 
writer, with Mr. Brown, of the Clerkenwell 
Library, describes ‘‘ The compilation of class 
lists”’; and ‘‘ Curiosities of cataloging " are pre- 
sented by B. B. Woodward and C. Davies Sher- 
born. The trilogy is a suggestive one, and 
will repay careful reading. The remarkable 
increase in class lists of recent years, the de- 
sirability of brief annotation, and the various 
ways in which information not given in the 
title of a book may be compactly presented to 


the users of the list, are among the chief points | 


touched upon. 


MILWAUKEE (Wis.) P, L. Quarterly index of 
additions, Oct. - Dec., 1896. 84 p. O. 15¢. 
Contains a list of the books in the library of 

Mr. Hans Crocker. 


The N. Y. P. L. Bulletin for March contains 
in addition to the report for February and the 
monthly list of principal purchases and gifts, a 
reprint of ‘‘ Yate’s account of a voyage to Vir- 
ginia in 1619,” lists of ‘* periodicals relating to 
mathematics in the New York Public Library 
and Columbia University Library,” of docu- 
ments, portraits, etc., illustrating the Albany 
Congress of 1754, from the Emmet collection, 
and of ‘‘Gifts of American statute laws and 
legislative journals in 1895 and 1896.” 


The Osternovut F. L. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.) 
Newsletter contains in its March issue no. 4 of 
the reading lists in English history, covering 
the period from 1399 to 148s. 


The Provipence (&. /.) P. L. Bulletin for 
March contains reference list no. 43, an excel- 
lent and informing bibliography of ‘‘ Crete and 
modern Greece.” In special catalog no. 12 are 
listed the additions to the ‘‘ School duplicate 
collection,” in order of grades. 


The (JJass.) P. L. Bulletin for March 
has special reading lists on Florence, Dante, 
Crete and Modern Greece. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have put into opera- 
tion a new plan regarding the sale of the 
catalogs of their ‘‘ model libraries." They now 
offer these catalogs separately to libraries pos- 
sessing the books therein listed, selling them 
in lots of 100 and over, specially printed with 
the name, address, rules, regulations, etc., of 
the library. The illustrations and annotations 
of the catalogs make them useful and attrac- 
tive, and the books included in them are owned 
by most public libraries. 


Unitep States, Dept. of Agriculture, Library 
bulletin, February, 1897: accessions to the 
department library, October —- December, 
1896. 16 p. 1.0. 


The WALTHAM (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin con- 
cludes in the March number the special list of 
books on Germany, begun in the February 
issue. 


WATERTOWN (Aass.) F. P. L. Catalogue of 
English prose fiction. Watertown, gub- 
lished by the trustees, 1897. 18 p. D. 

An attractive little finding list, similar in 
form and typography to the fiction list of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, and com- 
plete up to Feb. 15, 1897. An attempt is made 
at the descriptive annotation of ‘* certain his- 
torical novels,” but it isan inadequate one, and 
only strengthens the conviction that such an- 
notation had best be left undone if it is im- 
practicable to do it thoroughly. The Cutter - 
Sanborn call numbers are used. 


FULL NAMES. 


Henderson, Ernest Flogg, Ph.D., author of 
‘* A history of Germany in the Middle Ages.” 
tvol. O. London, 1894. 


The following are supplied by Harvard College Library: 


Burks, Martin Parks (Notes on the property 
rights of married women in Virginia); 

Clark, W: Lawrence (Handbook of the law 
of private corporations); 

Davis, Walter Alonzo (Some early records of 
the town of Lunenburg); 

Deering, James H: (Digest of the reports of 
the supreme court of California); 

Ewell, Marshall Davis, and La Mure, James 
W: (A manual of the law of domestic rela- 
tions); 

Furman, Howard Van Fleet (A manual of 
practical assaying); 

Gill, A: Herman (Gas and fuel analysis for 
engineers). 
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Bibliografp. 


CuiLp-stupy. Stowell, Agnes. Literature of 
child-study. (/n Journal of Education, March 
18, 1897. Continued from F. 25.) 1 col. 


Compressep airillness. Snell, E. Hugh. Com- 
pressed air illness, or so-called caisson dis- 
ease. Lond., H. K. Lewis,’96. 8+ 251 p. il. 


Incl. comprehensive bibliography ; reviewed 
in Nature, Mr. 4, '97. 


Foops. Blyth, Alex. Wynter. Foods: their 
composition and analysis. New 4thed., rev. 
andenl. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1896. 735 p. 
il. 8°. $7.50. 

Contains a series of bibliographies, noted in 

Nation, Mr. 25. 


Howeg.is, W:D. The Bookbuyer for March 
contains Part 1 of ‘‘ A bibliography of the first 
editions of the writings of W. D. Howells,” by 
Albert Lee. It is prefaced by a fac-simile of 
the cover of a rare copy of ‘‘ Niagara revisit- 
ed." Part 2, in the April no., includes books 
edited by Mr. Howells or containing articles by 
him. In all 8t titles are listed, of which 20 are 
in Part 2. 


MALACOLOGYy. Of the fifth volume of the 
Journal of Malacology ‘‘ a valuable feature is a 
descriptive bibliography of current malacologi- 
cal literature, compiled by Mr. E. R. Sykes and 
Mr. S. Pace.”—Nature, F. 25, '97. 


Meier, P. Gasriet. Heinrich von Liegerz, 
bibliothekar von Einsiedeln im 14. Jahr- 
hundert. Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1896. 
2+ 68 p. 2 pl. 8°(17. Beiheft zum Centradl. 
J. Bibliothekswesen,) pap., 3 m. 

It is supposed that Liegerz was born in Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1303. The first positive knowl- 
edge of him is his admission, in 1324, to the 
cloister at Einsiedeln, where he was appointed 
custos and librarian. In 1332 and in 1340 he 
appears as a witness to certain documents, and 
in 1360 his death is recorded. He aided con- 
siderably in making additions to the library. 
According to his lights he annotated copiously 
the books and manuscripts in the library, and 
was particularly active in preserving and bind- 
ing the rare material collected in the library. 
He also added to the literature of his time by 


~writing several historical accounts. Asastudy 
of the life and work of a librarian of 500 years 


ago, Mr. Meier’s pamphlet is exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. Arnold,T.W. The preach- 
ing of Islam: a history of the propagation of 
the Muslim faith. Lond., Constable, 1896. 
406 p. 8°. 125. 

The t1-p. list of authorities forms a very 


considerable bibliography of the religion found- 
ed by Mohammed. 


PRAYER-BOOKS. Wright, John, D.D. Early 
prayer-books of America: being a descrip- 
tive account of prayer-books published in the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. St. 
Paul, Minn. Privately printed, 1896. 15+ 
1-492 p. 8°. 

There are chapters on the prayer-books of 
the various denominations, from Roman Cath- 
olic to Unitarian. Pages 430 to 480 contain 
lists of the prayer-books published from 1561, 
with approximate prices. Many fac-simile 
title-pages of early prayer-books are given. 


Prints. Wedmore, Frederick. Fine prints, 
Lond., Redway, 1897. (The collector series.) 
Contains a five-page bibliography. 

INDEXES. 

THE MAGAZINE AND THE DRAMA: an index; 
compiled by James Harry Pence, a pamphlet 
of 190 pages issued in a limited edition by the 
Dunlap Society, is a most useful volume of 
reference for the subject treated. Frome Poole 
and Fletcher a large amount of material has 
been drawn, which has been reinforced by the 
the compiler’s own work, and thus an author 
and subject key has been supplied to more 
than 170 periodicals. Mr. Pence has done his 
work well, and will, it is hoped, find many 
imitators in other ranges of literature. It is 
regrettable that so valuable a little manual 
should be limited in possession to the members 
of the club, as it ought to be in all public libra- 
ries. — Nation, Mr. 27. 


CorREcCTION. Annual literary index, 1896, 

. 227, under *‘ Montana”: ‘‘ Civics of Montana” 
is published by B. E. Calkins, and the bibliog- 
raphy covers eight and a half pages. 


§umors and Blunders. 


OVERHEARD IN THE STRERT. — First small 
boy: ‘‘D’you get books from the Public Li- 
brary ?” 

Second s. b.: ‘* Yes.” 

First s. b.: ‘‘ How long can you keep 'em?” 

Second s. b.: ‘* Well, if it’s a bully book you 
want to keep, you can’t have it but a week; but 
if it’s stupid old rot you don’t want, you can 
keep it two weeks.” 


ASKED FOR AT THE DELIVERY-DESK: ‘‘ Qush- 
ing’s book about the pole star’’:—what he 
wanted was Cushing's ‘‘Story of our post- 
office.” 

**Romance of one hundred rose-leaves,” by 
Mrs. Barr. 


Re DIALECTICs. Boy (returning a dialect 
stery): ‘‘My father don’t want no more of 
them ere delicate stories. He wants one in 
our own language.” 
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IMPERFECT SETS. 


Recognizing the importance of periodical literature in modern libraries, THE 
Boston Book Company established its Library Department with the idea that a 
definite service could be rendered overworked librarians by an intelligent effort to 
supply them with sets of periodicals and Society transactions did/iographically com- 
plete and materially perfect. 

Under the old method, librarians were forced to buy such sets or parts of sets 
as appeared on booksellers’ catalogues, or were privately offered to them, taking 
their chances as to the completeness or perfectness of the sets. Before the publica- 
tion of “ Poole’s Index” the shortcomings of such a mode of purchase were not 
apparent, because the deficiencies in sets so bought were not brought to special 
notice ; but in these days of thorough indexing the constant showing up of tanta- 
lizing defects obliges the conscientious librarian to assume the labor of collation, and 
the subsequent vexatious time and money cost involved in trying to make the 
defects good. 

It is exactly this burdensome and wasteful labor which THe Boston Book 
Company has endeavored to save librarians, by supplying only sets which have 
passed through the hands of a conscientious and carefully trained staff of collators 

We find, however, that some librarians still prefer to buy sets by the old 
method, and to such librarians we wish to make it known, that while we consider 
our method the economical and preferable one to libraries in the end, we are entirely 
willing to sell uncollated sets to such as prefer to buy them. 

We have always a great many uncollated sets on hand (because conscientious 
collation is a tedious and time-consuming work) and we can offer them as cheaply 
as any other dealers. In such cases we will make an offer of the volumes actually 
on hand, but will not undertake that every page, title-page, index, supplement, 
appendix, plate, or map is supplied, as we do ordinarily. 

Tue Boston Book Company only asks that a fair comparison of price and 
quality be made, and is perfectly willing to sell to librarians on any method they 
may prefer. 


Remainder Stock of Poole Sets. 


We have bound up for libraries a few sets of two periodicals that are to be 
included in the next supplement to “ Poole’s Index,” viz.: 

«The Law Quarterly Review,” of London, 12 vols., cloth, $30. oo (regular 
price in law sheep, $48.00, ne¢); and ‘* The Juridical Review,” of Edinburgh, 
7 vols., cloth, $24.50 (regular price in law sheep, $33.25, me? ). 

This special price for cloth sets applies only to our stock now on hand. 

These two sets are recommended to the attention of librarians of General 
Libraries. Sample numbers will be sent on application. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 
Beacon Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Librairie Universitaire, Francaise et Etrangere, Ancienne et Moderne 


H. WELTER, a PARIS 


59, Rue Bonaparte, 59 


Relations directes avec tous les centres de la Librairie. Intelligence ~~ a Leipzig.—F ourniture de Livres et de 
journaux frangais et étrangers aux conditions les ene avantageuses.—Librairie ancienne, scientifique. Collections de 
périodiques scientifiques et grands ouvrages de bibliothéque. 

Je me mets & la di ition des Biblilotheques ct de MM. les Amateurs de France et de l’Etranger 
pour tous les achats qu’ils auront a faire 4 Paris et a |’Etranger. 


PRIMES 


Monsieur: J'ai lhonneur de vous informer que je me suis rendu acquéreur des 31 derniers exemplaires—sur 
60 exemplaires tirés & part pour Monsieur de Lollis,—des 


SCRITTI ED AUTOGRAFI DI CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


Publicati con prefazione e trascrizione diplomatica dal. Prof. Cesare De Louis. Roma 1892-1894. 3 grossi volumi 
in-folio grande ed un supplemento. Con 1760 tavole. 
(Splendida edizione, tirata a sole 60 copie a parte, della Raccolta Colombiana. Carta a mano, caratteri fusia 

posta. 113° vol., chee quello degli autografi, comprende 159 tavole in fototipia, alle quali vanno aggiunte altre 

11 tavole del supplemento). 


Je vous offre un exemplaire de cette splen- | Lacurne ‘de Sainte Palaye, Dictionnaire histo- 
dide publication, 3 wel. in-folio et supplement rique de l’ancien langage frangais. 10 vol. in-4 sur pa- 
avec 170 planches en phototypie, pour 90 fr. net. pier de Hollande. 1877-82 (600 fr.) net 150 fr. 
Les Bibliothéques que le prix dlevé de francs a | Societe francaise de numismatique et d’Ar- 

empéché dacquérir les accolta Colombiana cheologie. Annuaires et Comptes Rendus. a: vol. 

seront heureuses, Je Vespere, de profiter de cette occasion. d in-8 avec planches. (630 fr.) net 150 fr. 
Par la méme occasion, Je vous recommande, si vous ne | Journal de Micrographie diri Z par le Dr. Pelle- 
das possédez pas déja, acquisition des ouvrages sut- tan. 188741892. La collection entiére (375 fr.) 

vants dont je suis ou Uéditeur ou lacquéreur des der- net 100 fr. 

Gazette bibliographique et 


miers exemplaires 
Marrisse. History of the Discovery of North America. Mtteraire, 1876 1891. 32 vol. in-16. La collection 


In-4 relié en 1 vol., ou broché en 3 vol., avec 23 cartes. entiére (288 fr.) net 88 fr. 
1892 (150 fr.), net 100 fr. | Bevue des Patois gallo-romans. 1887 A : 
Lenormant ect de Witte. Elite des monuments La collection entiére (ros fr.) 

phiques. 4 vol. in-4 avec 469 planches. 183 Catalogue des incunables de la Biblio- 


61 (s80 fr.), net 180 fr. theque Mazarine. Fort vol. gr. in-8, 1893 (ofr) 
net 20 fr. 


Revue Archeologique. re série, 1844-59. 32 vol. 
in-8 avec 388 planches (400 fr.), net 180 fr. | Le Molleriste, publ. p. G. Monval. 10 vol. in-8 av. 
Terres cultes d’ Aste (collection JulesGréau). Publ. planches, 1880-89 ion fr. 
p. W. Freehner. 2 vol. in-fol. en cartons. Texte, et 120 net 70 fr. la collection entiére. 
planches en héliogravure, en couleur. (150 fr.) Aux souscripteurs de LIVET, Dictionnaire dela 
net 60 fr. langue de Mioliere, 3 vol. in-8. Paris, Impri- 
Collection SPITZER. Antiquité, Moyen-Age, merie nationale, 1896 (en vente a notre librairie pour 45 
Renaissance. 6 vol. in-fol., av. 337 planches en hélio- fr., le Miolleriste sera fourni ur 6O fr. net 
gravure ou en chromolithogr., rehaussées d’or et d’ar- | Le Courrier de Vaugelas, pub!. par E. Martin. 
et avec texte de MM. Molinier, E. Muntz, Bonnafé, 11 Vol. in-4, 1868-83. (La collection entitre.) Au lieu de 
1 


Palustre, A. Darcel, H. d’Allemagne, etc. Paris, 8s fr. net 30 fr. 
Mas-Latrie. Trésor de Chronologie, d'Histoire et de 


ot. Au lieu de 1500 fr., pour 800 fr. 
1889 (100 fr.) net 50 fr. 


Histoire litteraire de la France, commencée Géographie. In-fol. 


= les Religieux Bénédictins, continuée les Mem- | Leon Gautier. Les Epopées frangaises. 4 vol. in-8, 
res de l’Académie des Inscriptions et lies- Lettres. 1880-94 (80 fr.) net 64 fr. 

31 vol. in-4 et table. Trés rare. net 672 fr.| —— La Chevalerie, 3c éd. In-4 illustré. 1895 (25 
—— La méme, reliée en demi-chagrin, net 775 fr. fr. net 10 fr. 


Becueil des Mistoriens des Gaules (Voyez ‘ 
Brunet, Manugl, se éd. Tome I, col. 1174). 23 vol. in- Tous ces prix sont de véritables occasions comme j'ai 
folio, 1 . Au lieu de r1s0 francs: Vhabitude den offrir tous les ans 4 pareille tpogue, 

Broché 575 fr. net ou relié en toile pour 685 fr., en Je puts aussi disposer encore de quelques exemplaires, 
demi-ch: in pour 725 fr. provenant de souscriptions résilides, de: 


Mariette-Bey. Voyage dans la Haute-Egypte. 2/| Marrisse, Codex Columbus. Fac-similé photogr. av. 
vol. in-folio, avec 83 planches en héliogravure, en porte- translitération. In-folio, avec 3 planches dont 2 en coul, 
Au lieu de 300 fr., prix spécial net 1 fr. et or, relié en peau de truie. 1894 (135 fr.) net 100 fr. 


feuille. 

Revue de« questions historiques, La Collec- 
tion complete de 1866-1896 avec 2 tables (660 fr.) ica and Sebastian his son. In-8 relié, 1896 (40 fr.) 

net 320 fr. net 30 fr. 

—— ou 1866-1888 avec 2 vol. fr.) net 160 fr.| Leomardo da Vincl. Codice Atlantico. 


Marrisse. John Cabot the Discoverer of North Amer- 


e Jérusalem. Gr. Les 12 premiers fascicules, actuellement parus, peuvent 


Perrot ct Chipitez, Le Temple 
in-fol., avec 12 pl. 2t so grav. 1889. En carton (100 fr.) étre fournis au lieu de 540 fr. pour 390 fr. suite 
‘ net 48 fr. sera livrée aux mémes conditions. 
Du Cange. Glossarium media et infime latinitatis. | Je po e un exemplaire de’ Monumenta 
10 vol. in-4 sur papier de Hollande. 1882-87 (600 fr.) Germaniza historica, 35 vol. in-folio, reliés, 
net 300 fr. pour 4500 fr. nets. 


Dans lattente de vos commandes, pour le paiement ony mF puis — accorder des facilités si vous le 
vation trés distinguée. 


H. WELTER 


désives, sje vous prie, Monsieur, dagréer assurance de ma consi 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Maencp for Umerican Bibraries 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


FOUNDED IN 18656. 


ee London Agency for the Libraries of the United States and 
Dominion Governments, and for Several First-class Public and Uni- 
versity Libraries of America. 
Relations long existing with all the Booksellers and Publishers of Great 
Britain facilitate the prompt execution of orders for Books, Periodicals, and 
Scientific Serials, with their continuations. 


Scarce Books Found. 


Sets Made Up. 


Binding of Every Class, 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen’s faithfulness to 
the interests of his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we 
found that the immense Congressional Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's 
London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging to the Universities and Colleges in 
the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we have heard from 
the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which 
their orders were always filled. 

‘*We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, 
to which these presents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency 
for replenishing their Libraries with English Books.”—PRESIDENT WELCH, /owa State Agrt- 
cultural College. 

‘*No better endorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries 
that continue to use it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old 
and made new patrons. The very large business built up demands only a small commission. 
A library can safely entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates 
and feel sure that it is not making a mistake."—MELvIL Dewey, State Library, New York. 


EDW. G. ALLEN’S AMERICAN LIBRARY AGENCY, 


28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Member American Library Association, SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS, 
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JOSEPH BAER & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


New and Second-hand Books, and Library Agents, 


FRANKFORT-O.-MAIN (GERMANY). 
(ESTABLISHED 1785.) 


Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Libraries with the best 
care and diligence, in small matters as well as great. 


Most liberal terms. 


Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce books. 

Permanent stock of over 400,000 second-hand books in all languages 
and classes of literature. 
Systematic Catalogues issued regularly and sent free on application. 


LATEST CATALOGUES: 


History, Langua, _ Literature of the Slavic 
Nations. (Library of Franz Miklovich.) 
1227 items. 


Zoology. (Library of F. Noll.) 2755 items. 
History of Costume. 872 items. 
Keclesiastical History. 18:2 items. 


Christian Art. (Library of Mr. Lucas 
Architect of the Cathedral of M. Mayence.) 
1073 items. 


Hungary, Turkey, and Greece. (His- 
tory and Geography.) 1:49 items. 


Bibliotheca Indica. Books on British India 
and the East Indian Archipelago. 1312 items. 


Lepidopterology. 26: items. 

Mineralogy, Geolo and Palrontol- 
ogy. Alpina. (Libvary of Dr. O. Feist- 
mantel.) 993 items. 


Autographs. items. 


. Shakespeare and His Times. yo 


tion of the Library of Friedrich 
stedt.) 483 items. 

Russia, History and Literature. (9d portion 

of the Library of Fr. Bodenstedt.) 35: 


items. 


. The Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, Af- 


ghanistan, and Beloochistan,. (3d 
of Bodenstedt’s Library.) 49 
tem 


Japan and China. Topography, Ethnogra- 
phy, History, and Literature. 


Archerolo and Philology. (Library 
of Sir T. Newton.) 1569 ‘ 


Law Books. 126; items. 


History of Painting and Engraving. 
603 items. 


. History of Prussia. 1198 items. 


English Literature from Shakespeare to the 
Present Time. 1200 items. 


Books on America, items. 


Nos. 


357- 
358. 


378. 
379- 
380. 
38. 

382. 


384. 


385. 


Gorman Literature of the roth century. 1242 

tems. 

Numismatics. ze of the Li- 
brary of Mr. H. 


. Genealogy and sevetare. (2d portion 


of Grote’s Library 


. Botany. 08: items. 


Histery of Great Britain. 9:0 items. 
Low Saxony. 783 items. 


. German Municipal History. 1947 items. 
. Semitica and Hamitica. 156; items. 


Auctores Graeci, Greek Epigraphies. 1990 
items. 

Batester Asia, History and Geography. 838 
tems. 


. Africa, 508 items. 


Lessing—Goethe—Schiller. 1027 items. 
Numismatics of the Ancients, 479 items. 


- Political Economy in English language. 


992 items. 


. The Arts of the Renaissance. 814 items. 
. Political Economy in French. 1035 items. 


Judaica. 574 items. 


Philosophy—Mysticism and Spiritiem. 
1858 items. 


History of the Stage—Dramat. Litera- 
ture. 1007 items. 


Sport. 523 items. 

Archwrology, Oriental and Classical. 1579 items. 
Miistory of Hessia, 135: items. 

Fine Arts of the 19th Century. 577 items. 


Magazines, Periodicals, and Trans- 
actions of Learned Societies. 748 items. 


Numismatics, (Library of 
Baron von Saurma.) 
a ~ of the Middle Ages. (library of 
Georg Moller.) 1640 items. 
Catalogue Scarce Books in English 
Langu 
Secretary o! 


from the library of Dr. H. Jahl, late 
n Victoria. 
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A PAPER FOR LIBRARIES 


“Tue Critic ought to have its place on the table of every library in the country.”’—Tue OvTLook. 


The following letters from the librarians of some of the leading libraries of the United 
States show THE CRITIC'S value to them in the selection of new books: 


I find Tue Criric’s reviews of so much use to me, that } 
I long ago subscribed for the paper personally, $0 as to | 
have it always in my own house, notwithstanding the fact 
that our Library has been a subscriber from the begin- 
ning. E. H. ANDERSON. | 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa. | 


I may say that we find Tue Criric very useful here. 
W. A. Barpwe tt. 
Brooklyn Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I find Tue Critic readable and serviceadle. 
C. K. Botton. 
Public Library, Brookline, Mass. 


Tue Critic’s reviews are of great assistance to us in 
ordering books. Artuur E. Bostwick. 

New York Free Circulating Library. 

Tue Critic frequently serves me when making out | 
purchase lists. J. V. Cnueney. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 


I find Tue Critic of service in connection with my 
work. /ts reviews enable one to make a judicious selec- 
tion of desirable books from the mass of those annually 
brought from the press. Grorce T. CLark. 

Free Public Library, San Francisco. 


I tind Tue Critic useful in making up lists of books 
Sor purchase. It is, moreover, very readable and offers 
much of interest to all intelligent persons. 

F. M. Crunpen. 

Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


“The New York State Library and Public Libraries 
division are constantly indebted to Tue Critic reviews 
for assistance in making out order lists and annotations 
for our Travelling Libraries, of which we have now over 
400 in active service in all parts of the state.” 


Metvit Dewey. 
Regents Office, Albany, N. Y. 


Tue Critic és extremely useful in our work. 
W. I. Frercner. 
Amherst College Library. 


As an illustration of Tue Criric’s usefulness, I mail 
herewith a marked copy of the Monthly Bulletin of this 
library for March, 1896, where a quotation from its col- 
umns supplied just the annotation desired. 

Wiuiam E. Foster. 

Public Library, Providence, R. I. 


| aided by it. 


We receive in this library five copies of Tue Crrric and 
it is taken besides by the Book Committee. We regard 
tt highly as a literary sournal. As a literary tool, a 
help in keeping up with current literature, we find it of 
much value. We rely ufon its sudgments of books, and 
in making up our lists for purchase are constantly 
James K. Hosmer. 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn 


Tue Crrric is a success in all respects. / find it very 
useful. J. W. Monser. 
University of State of Missouri, Columbia. 


Tue Criric is one of our guides in the selection of books 
and we value its opinions highly. We would not be 
without it, if we could avoid it. CHarces Orr 

Case Library, Cleveland, O. 


“I know of no better aid and guide on these lines than 
Tue Critic, and consequently, in addition to having a 
copy on file in our reading-room, I always have a copy at 
hand on my desk.” W. T. Peories 

Mercantile Library, New York. 


We base many of our purchases on your criticisms 
Freperick I. Ramrorp. 
Free Public Library, Oakland, Cal. 


I find Tue Criric on the whole the 4est instrument for 
an American who wishes to keep in touch with the 
literary world. Ernest C. RicHarpson 

Library of Priceton University. 


I rely with confidence on Tue Crivic’s reviews, and its 
literary notes and announcements of new books are of 
great practical service. Henry M. Urrey 


Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


” 


“It goes without saying’’ that any literary engine 
doing its work as conscientiously as does Tue Crrric, will 
be useful to the patrons of the library that has it on file, 
as well as to the librarian—by which I mean to say that I 
find Tue Criric helpful in its reviews, its notes, and its 
announcements. A. W. 
Public Library of Cincinnati. 

7 can assure you of the value of Tue Critic in our 
reading-room, and of its use/udness in general reference 
library work. Items of information regarding writers 
of the day are particularly acceptable. 

Frances A. Woop 

Vassar College Library. 


Ten Cents a Copy, Three Dollars a Year 


THE CRITIC CO., 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Riverside School Library 


A series of fifty books of permanent value carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, 
clearly printed, durably bound in half leather and sold at low prices. 


Prepared with special regard for American schools, with Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and 
Lliustrations, 


Cents 
Brown, Jo Rab and His Friends ; and Other Dogs and OUR epee compere 60 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress. 50 
Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other Studies in Nature 60 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans.................- 70 
Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The Cricket on the Hearth... ........0.0000eceeeeeee os 9D 
Fiske. The War of Independence.. 60 
Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, or, True Stories from New England History; and 
Biographical Stories. 70 
The Wonder-Book, and Tanglewood Tales 70 
Helmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 60 
Grandmother's Story, and Other Verse and 50 
Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days............ 60 
Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England............cccceeseccecceeetetenecsceseees 60 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England 60 
Longfellow. The Children’s Hour, and Other Poems..... 60 
e Evangeline, Hiawatha, and The Courtship of Miles Standish. ecorcccece OO 
Tales of a Wayside Tae... 60 
Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems... ..........-.-0seeeeeeeeecceccnees 60 
Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I.-III. of Paradise Lost. ........ 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series........ ct 60 
ee Captains of Industry, Second Series. 60 
Richardson, Abby Sage. Stories from Old English Poetry. 60 
Scudder. Fables and Folk Stories. 50 
ee George Washingtoe. 60 
Shakespeare. Cesar, and As You Like It 50 
Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 50 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of Arthur, and Other Poems. ......-+--.+++++++55 50 
Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for Children. ........ 60 
Whittier. Selections ‘vom Child Life in Poetry and Prose. 50 
Snow-Bound, The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems.. 60 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 60 


* The books marked with a star are in preparation for speedy issue. The others are now ready. 
(April 1, 1897.) 
A circular giving a complete description of each book will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
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TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS OF THE JESUIT [lISSIONARIES 
IN NEW FRANCE, 1610-1791. 


The original French, Latin, and Italian Texts, with English Translations by Joun C. Covert, 
Mary S. Perrer, W. F. Griese, H. A. Soper, and others. With numerous Historical, Ge- 
ographical, Ethnological, Bibliographical, Archxological, and Biographical Notes. Illustrated 
by many Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. 


Edited by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, 


Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ; editor of ‘‘ The Wisconsin Historical Collections,” 
ithers’s “Chronicles of Border Warfare”; author of The Colonies, 1492-1750," Historic 
Waterways,”’ The Story of Wisconsin,” etc. 

The work is printed in large type, at the Imperial Press, on a special make of Dick- 
inson’s hand-made deckle-edged paper. About 60 vols., 8vo, of about 300 pages each ; 
polished buckram cloth, uncut, top edges gilt; price, $3.50 net per vol. The edition is 
limited to 750 numbered sets. Volumes are issued at the rate of one a month, Sub- 
scriptions only entered for complete sets. 


The publication will embrace: The entire series of original Cramoisy Jesuit Relations (Paris, 
1632—"72).—The Shea-Cramoisy Series of Reprints. —The O'Callaghan Series of Reprints and 
Facsimiles.—Le Journal des Jésuites, publie par MM. les Abbés Laverdiére et Casgrain (Quebec, 
1871).—All portions of Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses that bear on the French Missions in North 
America.—Carayon's Premitre Mission des Jésuites au Canada (Paris, 1864).—Relations [nedites d. 
la Nouvelle-France, 1672-1679 (2 vols., Paris, 1861).—Many privately printed Letters and Rela- 
tions, collected by Fathers Martin and Jones, Mr. James Lenox, and others.—Much hitherto un- 
published Material, from MSS. in the Archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, and elsewhere.— 
Also several Relations (such as Bressani’s, 1645-'49) and other Documents not ordinarily cited in 
bibliographies of the subject. 


“Some months ago we indicated its monumental character and the care taken to render it in every way worthy of 
its subject. The first volume quite equals our expectation in respect to both editing and printing. Mr. Thwaites’s 
general introduction is admirable. . The translation is exact without being awkward, free from tedious deta! 
concerning the professional aspects of the mission, and will afford entertainment to the lover of adventure who has 
never heard of Poutrincourt, or Biard, or Port Royal.""— 7he Nation (Jan. 9, 1897). 

** Admirably made volumes, . . . whose value to the student of American history it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. . The difficulty of the undertaking can only be measured by those who realize the rarity and the wide 
dispersion of the sources from which the editor must patiently collect his material, and at the same time the historical 
— and training which he must have in order to present it in a scholarly and scientific manner." —Cr itic (Feb. 

6, 1897). 

“ Of the greatest value to the students of American history, and should be in every library of considerable size- 
Mr. Thwaites's editorship gives assurance of careful, scholar y, and judicious work throughout.""—/. //. Crunden: 
Librarian, St. Louts Public Library. 

“A work which it would be difficult to overestimate.”—/. 1/7. Dudles, Librarian, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

“Such a work has long been needed by students of American history, and the present plan of publication = 
bring this invaluable mass of materials within the reach of many college libraries and individual workers.’ 

Adams, Professor of History, Johns Hopkins University. 

“ Realizes all m expectations of the work, and I expected much. Your editor’s knowledge in the field of history 
covered by these ‘ Relations’ is not surpassed, if it isequalled, by that of any other historian now living. Of oot 
graphical features of the publication there is nothing but praise to be spoken. The most important hetorical un 
taking of recent years."—/. N. Larned, Librarian, Buffalo Library. 

** The first volume shows a grasp of the subject that inspires confidence. The works are becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain, and it is impossible to secure them at any cost, so that so careful reprint must be of immense im 
portance to the historical investigators, and the notes will throw a flood of light on the circumstances of the times in 
which the documents were written.”"— Douglas Brymner, LL.D., Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Canada. 

“ Every library claiming any degree of completeness of its historical collections should have your translation of 
these works. Dr. W. Scott Hill, our most notable local historian, expresses to me the most enthusiastic commendation 
of your work. He has studied for the last ten years, with great care and diligence, copies of the original documents 
now in this library, and has read and examined your two volumes of the translation, so that his judgment in the 
matter is of great importance. I wish our libraries and historical societies might each be induced to purchase 
copies.""—L. D. Carver, State Librarian, Maine. 


Full particulars, detailed prospectus, and sample pages may be had on application to the Publishers, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Century Co.’s New Books. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


LIMITED EDITION of this beautiful work is to be issued in England to commemorate 
the most remarkable reign in the history of the world. It will be a personal life of Her 
Majesty, written by Richard R. Holmes, F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen, who has charge of the 
books, prints, and drawings at Windsor Castle. Its letter-press will include the story of Her 
Majesty's life as princess, queen, wife, and mother. The text will be written under the super- 
vision of the Queen, and all of the illustrations will be prepared from the material in her posses- 


sion which she kindly loans for the purpose. These illustrations will be reproduced by Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. in the highest style of the art of photogravure. 

The work will be issued in two éditions de luxe, one printed on Japan paper, with frontispiece 
in colors, each copy numbered, the edition limited to 350 for issue in England and 100 in America, 
price, $50 ; the other, on vellum paper, frontispiece in colors, and the American edition limited to 
600 copies, price $15. All copies in England have been subscribed for in advance, and at the time 
of writing most of the American edition has been taken up. Persons wishing to secure a copy 
of either edition should at once notify their bookseller or the publishers. Ready in season for 


the ‘“‘ Diamond Jubilee" in June. 


PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE, 


Ready 


~ By Amelia E. Barr, 


Author of *' Jan Vedder's Wife,” ** A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ** A Daughter of Fife,” 
“* Friend Olivia,” ete. 
A POWERFUL novel of the Shetland Islands, showing the effect of the strict Calvinistic 
faith of the fisher-folk. Mrs. Barr has written nothing stronger or more readable. The 
illustrations, by Louis Loeb, are the result of a trip made to the scene of the story. In handsome 


cloth binding, $1.50. 


ONE MAN WHO WAS CONTENT, 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Author of “ English Cathedrals,” “ Art Out-of- 
Doors,” etc. 

MBS. VAN RENSSELAER promises, with such a book 

as this, to become no less well known as a writer of 
fiction than she is already as a critic in the field of art and 
architecture. In attractive cloth, $1.00. 


NATURE IN A CITY YARD, 


By Charles M. Skinner. 
LITTLE book which reminds one of “‘ My Summer 
in a Garden "'—that work of a philosopher—charming 
dissertations on nature, art, and society. The author isa 
Brooklyn journalist. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STAND-BY, 

By Edmund P. Dole, of Hawaii. 
A STORY of municipal effort in enforcing prohibitory 
liquor laws. The hero gains his name at college, 
where he is captain of a victorious crew, and retains it as 
the editor of m pages fighting a wealthy brewer. The 
novel is founded on fact, and there are no points in it 

where the reader's interest flags. Cloth, $1.25. 


**FOR THE COUNTRY,”’ 


By Richard Watson Gilder. 


A COLLECTION of the author’s poems on patriotic sub- 

jects— Washington, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, etc., 
including A Hero of Peace, The Heroic Age, etc., which 
voice the sentiment of good citizenship in times of peace. 


Two Books by the Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN, 


TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Each 125 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


Books that People are Buying. 


** SONNY.”’ 
Fifth edition. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. “ The little 
tales are full of humor, tenderness, and human sympathy.” 
— The Critic. Cloth, $1.00. 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 
Fifth thousand. By Katherine B. Wood. 2500 clever and 
appropriate quotations for dinner menus, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COOK-BOOK. 
Sixteenth thousand. “ At once the most comprehensive 
and concise cook-book that we know of.""— Home Journad. 
One of its great features is a collection of photographs of 
the dishes described in more than a thousand receipts. 
600 pages, strong cloth, $2.00. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 


Seventh thousand. By Philip Atkinson. Explaining 
the nature and uses of electricity in a way easily under- 
stood. New edition, with a chapter on the X-rays, $1.50. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
Second edition. The new book by I. Zangwill. A col- 
lection of his brief, striking essays on current events. $1.50. 
THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. 


Second edition. Stories by Chester Bailey Fernald, some 
of them printed in 7he Century, where they attracted 
great attention. $1.25. 


Sold by ali booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


GOOD BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES: 


Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told. 
SEYMOUR, author of ‘‘ Shakespeare's Stories 
Simply Told.” t2mo, cloth. Inked sides. 
Beautifully illustrated 
“If any one is looking about for a ‘ gift-book’ that shall 

combine profit with pleasure, he will hardly do better than 

pitch upon 


Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told. By 
MARY SEYMOUR. 1I2mo, cloth extra, with 15 
illustrations by the late Frank Howard, R. A. 
6 


Siege of Troy (The), and Wanderings of 
Ulysses. By CHARLES HENRY HANson. II- 
lustrated from designs by Flaxman and others. 


The endeavor of the authdr has been to present the 
legends connected with the Trojan War in one connected 
story, beginning with the founding of Troy, and ending 


By Mary | with l 


es safe return, and his vengeance on the ene- 
mies of his house. Mythic though they be, these legends 
may be said to form the foundation of Greek history. 


Stories of Old Rome. The Wanderings of 
fEneas and the Founding of Rome. By 
CHARLES HENRY HANSON, author of ‘* The 
Siege of Troy,” ‘‘ The Wanderings of Ulys- 
ses,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully illus- 
“Spiritedly told, and shows the previous training of 

the author in the modernizing of classical fable.’’— 7 mes. 


Stories of the Days of King Arthur. Ly 
CHARLES HENRY HANSON. 12mo, cloth, bev- 
elled. With illustrations by Gustave Doré. 

$1.25 
A full selection from the great mass of legends accumu- 
lated around the mighty though shadowy figure of King 

Arthur. Such of these stories and traditions have been 

selected as were most likely to captivate the imagination 

or excite the attention of young readers. 


Journal of Researches Into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries Visited 
During the Voyage of H. M. S. “ Beagle” 
Round the World, under the command of Cap- 
tain Fitz Roy, R. N. By Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 
pe 


“ The most delightful of all Mr. Darwin's works. . . . 
Tn many respects it exhibits Darwin at his best. . . . We 
have Darwin here before he was a Darwinian.’’—The 
Duke or ArGy.e, in The Nineteenth Century. 


An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, with 
Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the 
Desert. By WitutamM Wraicur, D.D. With 
numerous full-page illustrations, small cuts, 
maps, and a copious index. 8vo, 394 pages. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, bevelled edges ....$2.50 


“A vivid picture of the Palmyra of the present day. 

. . As the book was written for the most part among 
the scenes which it describes, its narratives have a vivid- 
ness and local coloring that are not found among many 
works of travel. . . . His book is well illustrated and 
the narrative full of movement and hife.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

“Its graphic, concise descriptions of famous places now 
in ruins, and its clear pen-pictures of the people that live 
and wander over these lands, are both entertaining and 
profitable reading.” — 7he Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Periods of English History. A New Series 
of Histories. With Notes on Contemporary 
History in Scotland and Abroad. Summaries 
of the Constitution, Glossaries of Historical 
Terms, and Sketch Maps. Edited by W. 
Scorr DALG.etsn, M.A., LL.D. 

Period I. Medizval England from the Eng- 
lish Settlement to the Reformation (449-1509). 

Period II. The Reformation and the Revo- 
lution (1509-1688). 12mo, cloth extra... .$o.80 

Period III. Great Britain and Ireland (1689- 
1887). r2mo, cloth 


Torch-Bearers of History. A Connected 
Series of Historical Sketches. By AMELIA 
HUTCHINSON STIRLING. I2mo, bevelled edges, 
extra cloth... ...$1.50 


“The narrative is direct and concise, and adapted to 
younger readers, whom it is the author’s design to interest 
in historical literature ; a chronological table of the events 
alluded to in the text, and an index of names and places 
are appended."’—/ournail of Education. 

The historical “ torch-bearers,’’ each of whom forms 
the central! figure in the events and scenes of his time, in- 
clude William of Orange, Sir Francis Drake, Henry of 
Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, and George 
Washington. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
33 East 17th Street, Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
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Having spent several years in working out im- 
provements in library appliances for the benefit of 
a few libraries, I wish to announce that I am now in 
position to bring the benefits of this experience to 
many libraries and professional men using time-sav- 
ing and nerve-saving devices. In fact, I am anxious 
to do so, as I have associated myself with THE OFFICE 
& LIBRARY CO., of 102 and 104 Fulton St., New York, 
as manager of the department of Library fittings 
and supplies, and will be glad to figure with you. 

Sincerely yours, S. H. BERRY. 


Things are great, not in proportion to their mere big- 
ness but in proportion to their suitableness for the purpose 
for which they are made. Our card catalogue cabinets are 
“great” because they are studied out to make the work 
quicker, easier, and safer than it has ever been. 

They have the following points of superiority over any 
that have been offered: Cabinets built of seasoned oak 
throughout. Trays cut low at sides admitting light to bot- 
tom of cards. Finished inside for use, outside for appear- 
ance. Trays just right in width so that rod can be replaced 
without being necessary to straighten up the cards. Blocks 
run on track so that they cannot upset or push back when 
rod is removed. Blocks, rods, and cards so secured to bot- 
tom of tray that they cannot be spilled out should a tray be 
dropped or upset. Rods are removed with a quarter turn. 
We also make a lock block which holds rod and block so 
that neither can be moved without a key, giving absolute 
security for public use. 

This construction, of course, costs more to manufacture 
than cabinets made with less care, but we are in the market 
to meet every competition on a basis of merit. 

We expect to be just as far in 
the lead on all a library uses except 
its books. 

Why buy supplies that “will 
answer” when the best will cost no 
more ? 


THE OFFICE & LIBRARY CO., 


102 and 104 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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INKS AND ADHESIVES. 


1, - 2. 3. 

’ in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Draw- 

I. HIGGINS DRAWING INKS, ing Inks of the World, They are used and endorsed 
by the leading schools, colleges, and institutes of the United States and Great Britain. Three-fourths of the profes- 


sional draughtsmen of the United States use no other Drawing inks. In % o2.,\% Pt., Pt., and Qt. Bottles, 
% oz. Bottles prepaid by mail, thirty-five cents. 


’ NT A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white 
2. HIGGINS PHOTO MOU ER. and delicate! for 
graphs, textile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and 
requires no preparation. In 3 o2., 6 o#., 14 o8., and 4 Gallonand Gallon Jars, 3 o#, Jar prepaid by 
mail, thirty cents, 


3- HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE, 
catch. Non-corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis 


to the exclusion of all other mucilages. Im 2 08., 4 02.,4% Pt., Pt. and Qt, ttles, and 1, 2, and & Gallon 
Cans, 2 02, Bottle prepaid by mail, twenty-five cents, 


4. HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCI- 


LAGE A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or 
* leather to paper or cloth it is unequalled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps, or pictures on cloth, 
paper, or wood, and for repairing and labelling ks. The volumes of the model library at the World's Fair 
were repaired and labelled with it, and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the Committee in charge as 
the only satisfactory adhesive for the purpose. Its utility in schools is hence apparent. In 3 o#,, 6 o#., 14 oz. 
and \4 Gallon and Gallon Jars. os. Jar prepaid by mati, thirty cents. 


SOLD BY DBALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


These goods are peculiarly adapted for school use, being of the very highest standard, and hence ular educators 
in themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they 
ge Surther than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and 
they are hence more economical in the end than cheap goods. 


Color Cards showing actual Drawing Inks, also descriptive circulars and full information will be sent 
postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


Le. SOTHERAN & CO., 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF 


& BUECHNER, 


(LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS.) 


> 812 Broadway, New York. 


& 


E invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing orders. Our facili- 
ties for supplying books in ali languages are unsurpassed. 


Largest Stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Fobbers’ Rates. 
British Books Imported Duty-Free. . 


Our firm offers a// the advantages of foreign agencies as to terms and 
prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from England, Germany, and France, 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the leading languages of 
the world, supplies in a supplement critical notes on books especially valuable for 
Libraries, and has become the purchasing guide for German and French books 
in many Libraries. 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS AT LOWEST RATES 


The Binding of Books for Learned Societies, Colleges and Libraries. 
Single Volumes or in Quantities. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


bibrary Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works 
in foreign languages. 
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Appletons’ Dome=Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THs comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best available 

literature in the various ficlds of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of stu 
dents of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. They will cover 
the following departments of knowledge, and represent the best phases of modern thought : 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography and Travel; PHYSICS 
and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, in- 
cluding Ethics and Morals; LITERATURE and ART. ..... . 
It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to what kind wf reading shal! be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them intellectually as wel! as morally. 
The following volumes are now ready : 
THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. By James Newron Basxerr. 65 cents, nef. 
THE PLANT WORLD. By Franx Vincent. 60 cents, net. 
THE STORY OP OLIVER TWIST. Edited by B. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 
IN BROOK AND BAYOU. By Ciara Kern Bayuiss. | UNCLE SAM'S SECRETS. By O. P. Austin 
CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. By James | NATURAL HISTORY READERS, 5 vols. 


Carter Bearp. TROoEGER. 
CRUSOE’S ISLAND. By F. A. Oner. | THE HALL OP By Mrs. A. S. Harpy 


(Others in preparation.) 


By J. F. 


These books will be found especially desirable for school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room studies 
Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


* BOOKBINDING 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY, 
Binders of All Kinds of Cloth and Leather Work. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
«Library Orders and Special Jobs_« 
 * 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY, 7 to 9 Bond Street, New York. 
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Webster’s International 
Dictionary 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OP THE UNABRIDGED, 
the stages of its growth has’ obtained in an equal degree "Ever ‘and confidence of schola: 
and of the general public. . 

IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 

Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity charac- 
terizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. ‘ 

blishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, 
ARCHITECT, 


1111 EXCHANGE BUILDING, ... BOSTON. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES A SPECIALTY. 


LIBRARY DEPARTIIENT 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 


(pas for libraries—public, university, college, or school—filled with promptness and the 


greatest care. 
Our stock of miscellaneous books is very large and complete, and our special Library De- 


partment with a corps of trained assistants enables us to give the best attention to the peculiar 


demands of libraries. 
We are continually receiving large consignments of foreign books—those for public libraries 


coming free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books 
which are out of print or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 
Our prices are very low and we shall be glad to correspond with librarians regarding their 


wants. 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 
For General Utility in Colleges and Libraries. 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY po an Encyclopedia of Mining and Metallurgy. 


Vol. 1. From earliest times to the end Of $2 so 

Weld. 2, 3, 4, 0048 5, ending 2896 5.00 
MODERN COPPER SMELTING. By E. D. Perzrs, Jr 5.00 
MATTE SMELTING. By Hervert 
THE METALLURGY OF LEAD. By H. 0. 6.00 
MANUFACTURE AND PROPERTIES OF STRUCTURAL STEEL. By H.H.Camrsgit. 4.00 
ORE DEPOSITS OF THE UNITED STATES. By J. F. Kamp... . 4.00 
MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By F. M. Enpuicn................ 4.00 
OUTLINE OF QUALITATIVE OCHMEMICAL ANALYSIS. By J. A. 1. 


Any of the above books sent id on receipt af price. Write for our Catalogue, or any book, 
or otherwist, that you 


THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York. 
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Maison Ad. Braun & Co., of Paris, 
firt Publishers, 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., successors, 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Photo-Reproductions... 
IN THEIR FAMous Inalterable Carbon-=Process. 


Old Masters and Sculptures of the European Galleries, Modern 
French Pictures, and Architectural Subjects. ° 


JUST ISSUED: 


The Prado Gallery of Madrid, 


in 272 plates taken direct from the Original Canvases. Prado Catalogues, 10 cents. 


An immense list of examples of the highest art suitable for school-room and library decoration. 
Special terms for Educational Institutions, Teachers, and Students. 


TO JIBRARIES, ART- 
AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


I am prepared to offer special terms and inducements. 


Write for list of Works on Drawing, in all its branches and grades ; Painting in water 
colors and oil; Planning, Designing, and application of Ornament, Architectural Styles ; 
Interior and Exterior Decorations, Wood-Carving, Clay Modelling, Sculpture, Wrought 
Iron; Designs for Metal Work, etc. 


Books sent for inspection, if desired, free of charge.@& Large stock always on hand. 


BRUNO HESSLING, ano ART INDUSTRIAL WoRKS, 


64 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. J’eriodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


} 
‘ 
. 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., Successors, 257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | ee. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd ee. 
' 
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Sir John Lubbock’s 


ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS. 


A Library of the World's Great Authors. 


EMBRACING BOOKS ON 
The Arthurian Legends and the English 
Poets; History, Biography, Political Econ- 
omy; Natural History and Travel; Works 
of a Religious and Devotional Character; 
French, German, and Italian Literature ; 
Essays, Orations ; Mental and [oral Sci- 
ences; Sacred Books and Poetry of the 
East; Greek and Latin Classics ; Fiction. 


100 VOLUMES, 12M0, CLOTH. 


Morley’s Universal Library. 
A Series of Books of World-Wide Fame. 


Selected and edited with introduction to each 
volume by Prof. HENRY Moxey, LL.D., of 
University College, London. 


Embracing approved translations of a few of 
the Ancient Classics; the notable works in 
English Literature from the Elizabethan to 
the early years of the Victorian Era; and the 
masterpieces of the French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Intellects. 


61 VOLUMES, 12M0, CLOTH. 


The Carisbrooke Library. 
(Extension of the Universal Library.) 


Selected and edited with introduction to each 
volume by Prof. Henry Morey, LL.D., of 
University College, London. 


14 VOLUMES, 12M0, CLOTH. 


Popular Historical and Ref- 
erence Library of Standard 
Authors. 


Embracing works in the Departments of 
ers lography, Belles Lettres, and 
Classical and General Reference. 


40 VOLUMES, 12M0, CLOTH. 


Send for er and Classified Lists of the above 
and our General Catalogue. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 and 20 West 23d St., New York, 


VAN NOSTRAND GOMMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., N. Y. 


We wish to call the attention of Librarians to 
our facilities for obtaining and promptly sup- 
plying all classes of 


Scientific Books. 


We are issuing a complete catalogue of Scien- 
tific Books in sections, of which the following 
Parts are now ready : 


Part 1.—Steam and Mechanical Engineering. 
Part 2.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part 3.—Chemical and Physical Science. 


We shall be pleased to send a complete set of 
the catalogues to any Library requesting them. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


COIL AND 
CURRENT; 


Or, The Triumphs of Electricity. 


By HENRY FRITH and STEPNEY RAWSON. 


220 Pages, Crown Svo, Cloth Silt, 
Stlustrated, $7.25. 


“This is an excellent work, of the popular 
class, and gives an admirable idea of all the 
great triumphs and advances in electricity made 
since the beginning of the science. . . .”"— Zhe 
Electrical Engineer. 


WARD, LOCK & 60., Lid., 


15 East rath St., New York. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAIM1 have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books iu every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


EM. TEROUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 
PARIS. 

French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 

terms. libraries offered en d/oc before auction, 
Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 
Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm. many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 
Estimates given on application on al! orders. references in almost every city in the United States. 
The * Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise"’ mailed free | Correspondence and trial orders solicited. Small or large 

monthly as well as catalogues ‘of second-hand book- shipments every week either direct or through his 

dealers of every locality. agent in New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153°157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 


orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 


kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 
Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tre Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


LIBRARIES. 


E solicit correspondence with bookbuyers for private and other Liprarigs 

and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. Our topically arranged 

Liprary List (mailed gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
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THE 


CONTINENT OF AMERICA 


Its Discovery and Its Baptism. 


AN ESSAY ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
OLD CONTINENTS. 


A Critica AND BistioGRAPHICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
NAMING OF AMERICA AND INTO THE GROWTH OF THE 
CosMOGRAPHY OF THE New WorRLD; TOGETHER WITH 
an Atrempt To EstastisH THE LANDFALL oF CoLuM- 
BUS ON WATLING ISLAND, AND THE SusseQuenT Dis- 
COVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS ON THE Main BY 
Americus Vespucius. 


By JOHN BOYD THACHER. 


All important libraries should have this book. It is 
the best collection of fac-simile records relative to the 
discovery and early exploration of America which has 
ever been gathe together. Only private enterprise 
and liberality could afford to issue such a work. The 
edition is limited and each copy sold practically at cost 
price, therefore a rise in value is now to take place. 


A handsome descriptive circular will be sent 
on request. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
PUBLISHER, 
10 West 22d Street, New York City. 


IDEAL” 


AY BEST. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


EVAN W. CORNELL, 


ADRIAN, - MICH., U. 8. A. 


| WISH TO REPRAT. “that if you 


J have tried in 
vain to secure a missing number or vol- 
ume of a magazine, if your list has come 
back repeatedly, marked ‘O. P.,’ ‘can’t 
find,’ etc., etc., then the time has arrived 
when my services may avail.” 


A. S. CLARK, Bookseller and Newsdealer, 


174 Falton Street, New York. 


Stedman-Woodberry Edition 


OF THE 


Works of E. A. Poe. 


Complete in ten volumes. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Price per volume, $1.50, net. 


The only adequately edited edition of Poe's 
writings. 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


The College Year-Book and 
Athletic Record for 1897. 


A valuable reference-book, giving the history 
and full statistics of every college in America, 
also a valuable mass of general information re- 
garding them, as well as an alphabetical direc- 
tory of every college professor and instructor in 
the United States. 600 pages, $2.00, nef. 


STONE & KIMBALL, 


139 Fifth Ave., - New York. 


J. H. HICKCOX, 


906 M &St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Offers his services to public and private 
libraries, students, and others in search 
of government documents or information 
in procuring for a moderate fee missing 
numbers in sets of government publica- 
tions, of which he makes a specialty, other 
government documents and information 
from the several departments, museums, 
and libraries in Washington. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Cathedral Library, 123 E. 50th St., N. Y. 
The Tadbiet (London), Aug. 6, Dec. 3, 1892. 


Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Library Yournal, Nov., 1896. 


Syracuse Univ. Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Journal, Feb., 189s. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED.—A position either as cataloger or as li- 

_ brarian in a small library, by a woman, a graduate 
of a library school and possessing practical experience in 
dealing with the public. Address R., care of Liprary 
JOURNAL. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA AND 


SOME CALCUTTA GRAVES. 
By Sir Wirt1am Wiison Hunter, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 
ware r2mo, elegantly bound in art-colored cloth, 
bevelled boards, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.00. 

“Very little is known concerning the early life of 
Thackeray. To that little Sir William Hunter adds some 
of the mellowest, kindest, and most graceful pages which 
it has been our good fortune to discover in the minor 
literature of ay The volume is full of valuable 
historical notes.”".— New Vork Tribune, February 14, 1897. 


THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SACRED SONG. 


With Notes Explanatory and Biographical. Selected and 
Edited by W. Garrett Horper, Editor of The Poet's 


Bible,” etc. Beautifully printed on Oxford Paper. 


r2mo, cloth, $2.00; half vellum, gilt top, $3.00. 

“An admirable bit of work .. . American authors 
have grown so accustomed to a ‘ younger brother’s por- 
tion’ in the way of English criticism, that it must give 
them at once a sense of Renee to receive such careful and 
appreciative recognition, and a sense of shame that the 
same thing has never been done nearly so well in this 
country. vith a corps of friendly advisers and assistants 
on both sides of the ocean, and with the British Museum 
at his elbow, Mr. Horder has achieved a book, not only 
of exquisite execution, but almost absolutely free from 
error.""— The Nation, N. Y., December 10, 1896. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch : 


HENRY FROWDE, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 


It is our pride that 
we enable anvbody any 
where fo buy or sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptiv and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone Who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N.Y 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Most 


Perfect Index - - 


to the 


- Card Catalogue. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE. 
NEW CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
MINING AND METALLURGY, 


ELECTRICITY. 


New Engineering and Mechanical Lists in 
the Press. 


Special Terms to Colleges and Libraries, 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
12 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Our ’Phone No. is 2105 Cortlandt. 
™=-RING US UP— 


Are you interested in 


Educational 


Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 


able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools and 


Academies. Send stamp for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 3%, 
Bet. 30th and 31st Streets 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European 
Galleries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 
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LONDON: PARIS: LEIPZIG: 


2 Star Yard, Carey St..W.C. 76RuedeRennes. Hospital St. 10. 


GUSTAV STECHERT, 


IMPORTER OF .°. 


Books and 


(FORMERLY 810 BROADWAY,) 


NEW YORK, 


HAS REMOVED TO- 


9 East 16th Street, 


BETWEEN UNION SQUARE AND FIFTH AVENUE. 
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